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INVITATION. 


Vie are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Sonne of War Elihu Root, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, and ex-Sen- 
ator George Turner of Washington, United 
States members of the Alaskan Boundary Com- 








mission which, during September and October, 
has been sitting in London, are the subjects of 
the cover-page portraits. Each of these gentle- 
men is known to the intelligent reader, and | 
there is little to add to biographical sketches 
previously published in The Companion beyond 
the fact of Mr. Root’s resignation from the 
Cabinet —an occurrence much regretted by | 
students of public men and affairs. 

The claims which our commissioners will 
help to weigh and decide are those made by | 
Canada in the effort to acquire an outlet to the 
sea. The interpretation of the Russo-British 
treaty of 1825 is the point at issue, and the 
counsel for the United States, headed by 
ex-Secretary John W. Foster, believe that this 
country has an unassailable case. 

he grave of William Dimond, who beat the 

drum at the Battle of Lexington, has 
recently been found in Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire, where a great-grandson of the patriot 
lives. ‘There is at its head a weather-beaten 
stone, on which the inscription is still legible. 
But even if time should erase that writing it 
will not obscure the achievements of the 


‘‘embattled farmers. ’’ 
O* of the results worth noting in connection 
with the town anniversaries and Old 
Home Week celebrations of the summer has 
been, suggests the Springfield Republican, the 
unearthing of historical material. Such occa- 
sions have brought to light a mass of interesting 
matter, journals, documents, sermons, letters, 
that had little value to the possessors until they 
were thus reminded of the vital relation our 
past bears to our present. The Republican 
hears of historical societies being organized 
under the anniversary impulse, so to speak, to 
gather and preserve such newly discovered 
material. Truly, the best way to end a cele- 
bration is to form such a society where none 
exists. ‘That is to garner the good results and 
make them a permanent possession. 
[" the open lot on Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
where the new Art Museum is to stand, 
there has been erected one of the most peculiar 
structures to be found in the city or elsewhere. 
It is a rectangular affair, built in large part of 
glass, having floors that may be raised or 
lowered, and so poised that either side of the 
building can be turned to face any point of the 
compass. It will cost several thousand dollars, 
and is to be used for purposes of experiment 
solely—to determine under what conditions, both 
as to shape and situation, galleries of pictures 
and statues will get the best light. A year or 
so hence that will be known. Ultimately the 
knowledge will be utilized, to the abiding glory 
of Boston, which realizes that an art museum 
that is worth building at all is worth building 
well, 





he assistant director of the Bureau of Public 
Road Inquiries, in the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, has been making an 
inspection trip through the Eastern States, and 
finds many pleasant things to say about the 
“state roads’’ constructed by the commonwealth : 
‘The roads which have been built in the East 
through the aid of the states and under the 
direction of highway commissions are the best 
roads in the United States, and are equal, if | 
not superior, to the best roads in the world. 
Although I personally inspected more than five | 
hundred miles of improved roads, I did not see | 
a single one which had ‘raveled,’ or which had | 
signs of wear from the recent dry weather.’? | 
It is only about ten years since Massachusetts 
led the way in the improvement of roads on | 
the ‘‘state aid’’ principle. Every other New 
England state has since adopted this method; | 
so have New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania | 
and Delaware, and the idea is on the way to 
adoption in several Southern and Western | 
States. Few things that Massachusetts has | 
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done in recent years have given her a more 

direct claim on the gratitude of the country. 

| erage enterprise was rudely interrupted 
at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, the other 

day, when a horse entered under the name of 

‘‘Noah R.’’ was expelled from the trotting 


track. ‘lo some horsemen such an experience 


would convey a serious shock, but Noah R. | 


and his human accomplices are used to it. 
Seven different names has the horse borne ; seven 
times has he been detected and ruled out of 
races; and nobody knows how many times he 
has trotted and won unfairly—for Noah R., 


or whatever his name is, is a fast horse, and | 


he has always been entered in slow races. 


The matter is mentioned here because the pre- | 


cious gang connected with the trotter has been 
making a specialty of New England fairs, 


including several where ‘‘the moral influence | 


of racing’’ has been pretty warmly debated. 
The moral influence of the kind of racing done 
by the Noah R. outfit seems to be best repre- 
sented by the minus sign; but if racing at fairs 
is permitted at all, it takes exceptionally clever 
management to keep such fellows out. 
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SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 

- 1873 Doctor Mébius reported to the Society 

of Natural Science for Schleswig-Holstein 
some observations by Herr Amtsberg of Stral- 
sund on the behavior of a large pike. This 
fish, being confined in an aquarium, wrought 
such havoe among other fish in the same tank 
that Herr Amtsberg caused him to be sep- 
arated from them by a sheet of plate glass. 
Thereafter every time the pike made a dash at 
one of his neighbors he received a severe blow 
on the nose. 

The predatory instinct was so strong that it 
took three months to convince the pike that 
—_ attempt upon the life of these small fish 
resulted in pain to himself. Thereafter he let 
them alone, says the Monthly Review, even 
when, after six months, the glass partition was 
removed. Experience had taught him that these 
particular fish could not be attacked with im- 
punity, whereupon his intelligence came into 
play to control his instinct, although when new 
fish were put into the tank he attacked them. 

It is said that the cod is amenable to confi- 
dential intercourse with man, and this instance 


& 


is given: In the extreme southwest corner of | 


Scotland is situated the Logan fish-pond, a re- 
markable rock-basin, partly natural and ly 
hewn out of the rock, into which the tide is 
admitted through an iron grating. Here for 
—— it has been the custom to imprison 
of the deep sea, especially cod, to be fed up 
for the table. If you look stealthily over the 
enclosing wall Ps will see a circular basin about 
thirty feet in diameter, fringed with alge, and 
so deep that the bottom is not visible through the 
green water. No sign of life is visible save, 
rhaps, half a dozen coalfish or pollack or whi- 
ing, cruising restlessly round the narrow limits. 
But the sound of the key turning in the lock 
of the door and of the keeper’s foot upon the 
wooden stair is enough to rouse the pond into 
sudden turmoil. 

Great brown forms rise from the depths, 
broad tail-fins lash the surface, and gaping 
mouths appear in all directions. Experience has 
taught these codfish to associate the sound of the 
keeper’s key and footfall with meal-times, and so 
lulled their natural of man that they will 
eagerly take food from his hand. 

Some years ago—I know not whether the 
same may be witnessed now—the aged woman 
who had acted as keeper had imparted further 
instructions to one or more of these fish. One, 
at all events, a cod of about twelve pounds 
weight, suffered her to lift him out of the water 
in her arms and place him in her lap, and there 
to receive a meal of mussels or soft crab shoved 
into his gullet with a wooden spoon. One could 
hardly imagine a performance more at variance 
with the instincts and habits of a fish. 


PRACTICAL MARY. 


Ms new mistress thought she had detected 

in the maid such an interest in objects of 
art as no other servant had ever displayed. 
Pleased with Mary’s intelligence, says the New 
York Tribune, her mistress showed her the 
best points in pictures and bric-a-brac, and at 
the end of a brief art lecture asked which object 
she liked best. 

‘*This one, ma’am,’’ replied Mary, pointing 
with her feather duster to the armless Venus 
of Milo. 

‘*This is getting more and more interesting, ’’ 
thought the lady. ‘‘Here is Mary showing 
really high artistic judgment. And why do you 
like the Venus best, Mary ?’’ she asked, anxious 
to hear Mary’s estimate of the famous statue. 

“Why, sure, ma’am, ’tis the aisiest to doost!’’ 
replied Mary. 

The lady hastily closed the private view. 
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INCONTROVERTIBLE PROOF. 
M*: Hersey had a stern visage when her 


& 


features were in repose, but those who had | 
ever had any dealings with her knew that it | 


took little argument to cause her lips to part 
in a mild and compliant smile. 


Her new photographs represented her at her 
sternest, and were enough to make the beholder 
quail. Mrs. Hersey herself was not pleased 
with them, and sought consolation. 

‘*Norah,’’ she said to her pretty waitress, 
**do you think this photograph looks like me ?’’ 
Norah glanced at it, saw 


the rescue. 


‘Sure, Mrs. Hersey, dear,’’ she said, quickly, 


eee 


if you looked like that, would I ever have 
o? 


two afternoons a week ? 


v_ its undeniable | 
truth, and then her warm Irish heart came to | 
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Cleansing and Dyeing 
Feathers e 
tex made over into Automobile 
Boas Tips or 
ia tlet Gl 
— auntie ove 
Gloves 
| Cleansed or Made from selected buckskin in either drab 
| Dyed Black or yellow. Stitched with best linen and silk 
} — thread, No seams that interfere with free 
| pens Ae movement of the fingers. These Gloves when 
| Cleaneed or soiled can be washed with ordinary laundry 
| Dyed soap and water without injury. Al- 
= ways pliableand soft. Adapted to 
Portieres any use wherea gauntlet glove 
Draperies is desired,andwill outwear any 
Ss 's Rib- other glove on the market. 
bons Silks Ask your dealer for the 
Satins Cottons “SARANAC;” write us 
Woolens Dyed if you fail to find it. 
or Cleansed E 
Lace Curtains | || PARKER BROS. & CO., }’ 
Blankets etc Littleton, ¢ 
Bundles by 
mail or express 
LEWANDO’S 





Cleansers Dyers 


17 Temple Place Boston 





479 Fifth Avenue New York 
ESTABLISHED 1829 





LARGEST IN AMERICA 


-— Won't Slip—Wears Longer om 


N addition to being elastic like other rubber 

heels the ‘‘ Foster ’’ has two ‘distinct ad- 
vantages in that it wears longer and prevents 
slipping, because of the patented friction 
plug. Made in all sizes for men, 
women and children. 











Simply tell your shoeman that you want 
the FOSTER RUBBER HEEL put on. 
He sells the Foster Rubber Sole, too. 

Our patented Friction Plug, Crutch and 
Cane Tip — won’t slip and will outwear 
four of any other kind. 


Trade supplied by jobbers; also by The Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, and The Grieb Rubber Co., Philadelphia. 


—{ FOSTER RUBBER HEEL }— 
rawford 


A Crawford sent on 30 
days’ trial if there is no 
agent in your town. 























(ooking 
Ranges 














Send for new 
Illustrated 
Circulars. 












The Best Oven. 


The best heated, most easily controlled is 
that of the Crawford Range. Extra large, 
with asbestos-lined back and improved 
heat-saving, cup-joint flues; five heights 
>» for (two) racks; an easy-to-read and 
reliable heat indicator; and a _ large 
“clean-out” plate in bottom for removing 
soot and ashes that often hinder baking. 
The Single Damper (patented) controls fire 
and oven by one motion. It insures 
perfect regulation. 


Crawford Ranges are made in the Finest 
Stove Factory in the World. 
Sy, WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, 
Boston. 
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AM to ush!’’ 

‘*What ?”’ 

Betty Harlow dropped 
her fork in turning round sud- 
denly to look at her brother 
Herbert. 

Importantannouncements were 
usually made at the Harlow din- 
ner-table, even thus not always 
avoiding the afterplaint, ‘‘ You 
didn’t tell me,’’ from some 
slighted member of the family. 

“Jack, get. up and hand me 
another fork, will you?’’ said 
Betty. ‘‘ You’re nearest the door. 
No, I can’t ring for Catharine on 
ironing day.. What do you mean, 
Herbert ?’” 

“T ush, thou ushest, he ushes ; 
we ush, you ush — I wouldn’t be 
so curious as you are, Betty, for 
afarm. I don’t mind telling you, 
mother, that your stalwart son is 
to be an usher at a remarkably 
swell wedding in the city next 
Wednesday.’’ 

‘“*You!’’? Betty’s accent was 
incredulous. ‘‘ Why, you’re only 
just nineteen! You wouldn’t know 
how. Whose wedding is it? Oh, 
I know now!”’ 

** They ‘request the honor of 
your presence,’ ’’ chanted Herbert, 
gravely, ‘‘ ‘at the marriage of their 
daughter Bella’ ’”’ — 

‘**To Mr.. Gideon Philander 
MecIlhenny Walsingham,’’’ fin- 
ished Betty, eagerly. ‘ Bella’s 
wedding, of course! But how 
did you come to be an _ usher, 
Herbert? And at this half past 
eleventh hour? You haven’t told 
us yet.’’ * 

‘*T’ll tell you, if I ever get a 
chance,’’ said Herbert, grimly. 
**Mr. Gideon what’s-his-name— 
Mac, Bella calls him—was to bring 
his best man on with him from 
New Mexico. He doesn’t know 
any one in the city, so her people 
had to look up both sides of the 
business and get the six ushers. 
Lester’s one of them; being her 
brother, you know, he’s taking 
charge. Everything was settled. 
And now last evening they got a 
telegram from Mac saying that 
they’d have to find him another best man, for 
the cow-puncher had been shot in the leg.’’ 

“IT wish I were a cow-puncher,’’ said Jack, 
with a gleam of interest. 

‘*So they moved Lester up one place, and 
I’m to be usher instead; he was in the office 
at noon to see me. I got off a little early and 
went up to the house before I came home.’’ 

‘I’m glad you can be of use,’’ said Mrs. 
Harlow, with feminine sympathy for the wed- 
ding party. ‘‘How did Bella look—pretty ?’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know. She looked sort of red 
and spotty, as if she had been crying,’’ said 
Herbert, dubiously. ‘‘She had on an awfully 
shabby dress; I noticed that. It made her feel 
a great deal better when she found I was willing 
to help them out, and didn’t mind its being an 
eleventh - hour business. Oh, she was nice 
enough! I told her she could count on me.’’ 

He did not see the little quizzical glance his 
father shot over to the mother, or her answering 
smile. 

It was more than an hour later that Betty 
knocked at the door of her brother’s room. 
She found him sorting out a pile of garments, 
as he remarked: 

“Mother and I have been having a consulta- 
tion about clothes. These light trousers now— 
they want a little cleaning and pressing, but 
she says she can easily fix them up. Hi! kill 
that moth, will you? The coat is where the 
trouble comes in, but I’ve decided to write to 
Uncle Tom and ask him to let me have his 
frock coat and high hat; that’ll fix me out 
fine. He’s down at Southampton now, mother 
says. She thinks he won’t come in to the 
wedding on account of Lutie’s having the 
chicken - pox. The only thing that really 
worries me is my patent leathers. I broke a 
place on the side last week. The shoemaker 
Says it can’t be mended, but I thought’ I might 
stick it together with a piece of that black 
passe-partout tape that you use for pictures.’’ 

**You might,” said Betty, doubtfully. ‘‘You 
couldn’t buy a new pair?’ she suggested, to 
elicit an emphatic shake of the head as he 
answered, with the finality of the doomed: 

**T should say not. Monday’s the first of the 
month. ’’ 


y| 


av> 





Herbert suffered under the perpetual blight of 
a commutation ticket, the price of that necessary 


ORAWN BY 8. J. ROSENMEYER. 


HE WAS ALSO LAUGHING, AND SAYING EXTRAORDINARILY CLEVER THINGS. 


suburban adjunct to commercial life being as a 
towering hill in what would otherwise have 
been the plain of his existence; he was always 
mounting it arduously, or descending in its 
shadow. ‘The purchase of the ticket not only 
swallowed whole one week’s salary for a be- 
ginner, but made fractional inroads on another. 

‘*T thought you had some money saved up 
toward the ticket,’’ said Betty. 

**So I had, but I had to get my other shoes 
half-soled,—the ones I’m wearing, —and you see 
I’ll have to give Bella a present if I’m an 
usher; the boys were talking of that in the 
office. Then this going backward and forward 
to her house will take car fare, but I’ll come 
out all right.’’ 

“You wouldn’t go to father for some money ?”” 
Betty’s tone was hesitant. Both of them knew 
how scarce money was in the household. 

“No, indeed, I wouldn’t. I know what 
father’d say; he’d say I ought to live within 
my income. I’d never go to him for help! I’d 
rather ask anybody else.’’ 

“T can give fifty cents toward the present,’’ 
said Betty, after a pause. ‘‘I’d like to, Her- 
bert! I’ve only worked a cushion for Bella, 
and you needn’t say anything about it.’’ 

He called her in the next night while he 
opened a small white enameled box, and with 
careful fingers unwrapped the tissue-paper from 
an abnormally small and attenuated pickle-fork. 

“You can use it for olives or for bonbons, 
the man said. It’s solid silver. It’s the first 
wedding present I’ve ever bought.’’ 

“T should think Bella would be pleased with 
that,’’ said Betty, reverentially. Then she 
turned the keen eye of a sister upon him. 
‘*What have you had for your lunch to-day ?’’ 

**Never mind.’’ 

**T don’t believe you had a thing!’’ 

‘*Tt’s none of your business what I had.’’ 

‘*Your face is red enough. Why don’t you 
ask father to lend you a little money? He’d 


| give it to you.’’ 


‘*Oh, yes, he’d give it to me—in more ways 
than one. Will you go now, or shall I put you 
out, Bets? I want to change my clothes.’’ 

He knew very well that applying for aid to 
his father meant the spreading out of his private 
affairs to parental inspection. Herbert was 
usually reserved, and he had the pride of youth, 





which is galled to admit imperfection. No, if 
there was one person to whom he would not go 
when in any difficulty, it was his father. 

He came home late each night with jubilant 
accounts of the wedding preparations. Mr. 
Walsingham had arrived, an entirely new 
specimen to Herbert. 

“‘Queerest Dick I ever saw,’’ he confided to 
the family Monday night. ‘‘He has a mus- 
tache six feet long and wears a blue satin neck- 
tie; he’s so big and broad-shouldered and walks 
with such a swing that everybody turns in the 
street to stare at him. He took Lester and me 
out to lunch to-day—a bang-up lunch it was, 
too! And we went with him to get his and 
Bella’s tickets for San Francisco. They’re 
going out there first.’’ 

‘*Was he pleasant ?’’ asked Mrs. Harlow. 

**Oh, yes, pleasant enough. We have to do 
most of the talking for him. I don’t think he 
knows anything. What do you think? He 
forgot his own address; Lester had to fish an 
account-book out of his pocket and show it to 
him. He’s just luny. Lester gave me the 
railroad-tickets to keep. We couldn’t trust Mac 
with ’em. He doesn’t know what he’s doing —’’ 

“*Evidently not,’’ said Mr. Harlow, tersely, 
‘when he lets you take his railroad-tickets. I 
hope you have them in a safe place, Herbert.’’ 

“T have them quite safe, thank you, sir,’’ 
said Herbert, with hauteur. 

“How are you coming out with the money ?”’ 
asked Betty, as she followed him out of the 
room. 

**Oh, all right!’’ 

‘*T can let you have fifty cents more.’’ 

**No, I don’t want it. I’ve got twenty-five 
left; that will take me up to the house again 
to-morrow night and to the wedding.’’ He 
grinned. ‘“I’ll come home with the family, 
you see, so that saves me one car fare. That 
leaves me ten cents for emergencies—only there 
won’t be any. We go out with Mac again to 
lunch to-morrow.’’ Herbert smacked his lips. 








lat night. 


easier to get along with. She’s 

lots better-looking than Bella. 

Now you go to bed. I want to 

say good night to mother.’’ 

The weather promised well 
for the wedding. It had been 
oppressively warm hitherto for 
the season, but the Tuesday 
morning brought a real foretaste 

of autumn in its promise of a 

bright, sparkling, cold October 

day. The gas log was lighted 
in the dining-room at breakfast, 
and both Herbert and his father 
wore light overcoats into town, 
Jack conveniently not hearing his 
mother’s command to put on his 
as he left for school. 

Herbert returned at half past 
ten that night, rather earlier than 
was expected. He only looked in 
at the parlor, where there was 
company, to bid his father and 
mother good night, and dashed 
up-stairs to his room, where he 
seemed to be stamping hurriedly 
round. 

‘*Go up-stairs and see what he 
wants, Betty,’’ said her mother. 

‘*‘What —’’ She stopped short 
at the sight of her brother’s face ; 
wild-eyed, tense, with disheveled 
hair, it stared up at her from the 
closet. 

“Did you see a long Manila 
envelope anywhere?’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘It had a sort of a case 
inside it.’’ 

‘*No, what —’’ 

‘Are you sure? Not on the 
stairs, or under the bed, or —’’ 

**No, not anywhere. What —’’ 

‘All right. You feel through 
these pockets. No? ‘Then I’ll 
go back to the station for a few 
minutes. ’”’ 

Betty gazed at him in amaze- 


ment. ‘‘Herbert Harlow, what 
is the matter? O-o0-0-oh!’’ asa 
thought of horror struck her. She 


dropped her voice to a whisper. 
“You haven’t—you haven’t lost 
those—those—tickets ?’’ 

He nodded. ‘‘Yes, I have!’’ 
He drew a long breath, gazing at 
her. 

*‘O Herbert, where ?’’ 

‘*That’s the worst of it.’’ Herbert’s tone 
was desperate. ‘‘I don’t know where.’’ 

‘*You don’t know? Try to think.’’ 

**Yes, I have tried.’’” He knit his brows; 
when he spoke it was in breathless jerks. 

“IT put the envelope in the inside pocket of 
my overcoat this morning when I changed my 
clothes—the overcoat pocket was bigger than 
the one in my other coat. We got out of the 
office early this afternoon. I went over across 
town in the trolley first with Jim Beamish, 
and afterward up on the elevated to Seventieth 
Street. 

**Just as I was going in the door I missed 
the overcoat. I couldn’t remember whether 
I’d left it in the office or had carried it on my 
arm. I remember thinking 1 wouldn’t wear it, 
the weather was so much warmer. I went 
straight back to the office. I was sure I’d ieft 
the coat there, and it was shut up. 

‘*Bayswater, he has the key, he lives in 
Brooklyn. So I chased over there, only to find 
he hadn’t gone home at all. Leopardi, he 
keeps the other key, he lives up in Bronx, so I 
eame back over the bridge and went all the 
way up there.’’ 

**And was he in?’’ asked Betty. 

‘*No, he’d gone off to a bicycle show in 
Elizabeth with Bayswater. Did you ever hear 
of such luck?’’ Herbert’s glare had relaxed 
momentarily into a forlorn appeal. It was a 
sort of relief to pour out all his trouble to 
somebody. 

‘Of course I can find out in the morning if 
it’s in the office, but I felt as if I couldn’t wait 
to know.’’ 

‘*But perhaps you left the coat in the trolley 
or the elevated.’’ 

**Yes, I know. I saw about that. They said 
I’d have to inquire in the morning at a hundred 
and something street for one, and I’ve forgotten 
where for the other; I have it written down. 
What they call the ‘Found Office’ isn’t open 
I want to send a telegram now to 


“*T tell you, Bets, one of those bridesmaids Beamish, and ask him to look up one place 


is a mighty nice girl. 

bridesmaid nine times!’’ 
‘*A bridesmaid nine times!’’ repeated Betty, 

blankly. ‘‘She must be as old as the hills.’’ 


She says she’s been | before he gets down in the morning. 


I'll go in 
early and see about the other. It makes me 
wild when I think how little time I’ll have 
to-morrow. They promised last week I could 


“Well, she may be pretty hoary, but she + leave the office at twelve, but I can’t ask to get 


doesn’t look it. 


I never met a girl that was | off sooner,—we’re short-handed as it is,—and I 
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have to go up to the house then and dress for 
the wedding.’’ 

“Why didn’t you send the telegram from 
town ?”’ 

“*T hadn’t a cent!’? He stopped again and 
breathed hard. ‘‘Not a cent left in my pockets 
but that commutation ticket! I might have 
asked for some money at Seventieth Street if 
I’d only gone in. I hadn’t my wits about me, 
that’s all. If you could let me have that fifty 
cents now, Betty—I don’t know what I’ll do 
if you can’t. I don’t want to go to mother, 
for she’ll tell father. And every fellow in the 
office is dead broke this week.’’ 

** Yes, I can let you have it, but don’t you 
think you’d better tell father?’’ Betty asked, 


timidly. 
“Not on your life!’? Herbert looked wilder 
than ever. 


‘*Those tickets are worth—suppose the coat 
is stolen, suppose he has to pay for them? It 
can’t be! He’d give me the most awful—don’t 
you dare —’’ 

“No, no, 1 won’t,’’ said Betty, pacifically. 
It was long since Herbert had made such a 
confidante of her, even if it was perforce. 

** Herbert !’’ 

His father called out from his own room as 
he heard the boy’s footsteps. 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Where are you going ?”’ 


‘“Only to the station. I’ll be back in a 


moment.’’ 

‘*Very well. Don’t forget to lock the front 
door when you come in.’’ 
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In that inexplicable way of households that 
makes the secret of one, whether it be of joy or 
pain, mysteriously felt by all, the wave of 
Herbert’s disquietude surged over those nearest 
to him. Mr. Harlow turned to his wife, where 
she stood brushing her hair, and asked, with a 
smile that had yet a little anxiety in it: 

‘*Now what do you suppose that boy is up 
to, Min ?”’ 


“O David, I don’t know. He’s in some 
trouble. Don’t you think you’d better ask 
him ?”’ 


Her husband shook his head. ‘‘No, better 
let him alone. If he can get along by himself, 
all right; if not, he knows where he can come 
for help, if he needs it. He’s too thin-skinned 
to face the music, that’s all the matter with 
your boy, Min.” 

“David! He’s such a good boy, so clever 
and so popular! Every one speaks well of him! 
And you know you’re really just eaten up 
with pride in him.” 

‘*I’d like to see him show a little more moral 
muscle, Min. So many of the young fellows 
nowadays are all pulp, they can’t stand the 
faintest intimation that they’re not perfection. 
Now when I was a boy — 

**But what do you think is the matter now, 
David ?’’ 

Mrs. Harlow deftly switched the conversation 
from a well-known track. 

**T devoutly hope the young idiot hasn’t lost 
those tickets.’’ 

**David!’’ Mrs. Harlow’s voice sank pain- 


fully. ‘‘It’s what I thought the minute he 
came in. How much do you suppose they 
cost ?”’ 


‘‘A hundred dollars or more; but I think 
he’s only had a scare. If he had lost them, 
I’m sure he would have had the sense to tell 
me.’”’ 

His wife reached over and took his hand in 
hers for a minute fondly. She knew very well 
who would have to pay the piper, no matter 
how little he could afford it, if things went 
wrong, although his eldest son did not confide 
in him. 

Herbert had his breakfast the next morning 
and was off before any one was down. He 
carried the dress-suit case with the precious 
frock coat in it; the silk hat had been trans- 
ported under cover of the night. His mother, 
Betty and Jack were to go in the midday 
train. The wedding was to be in the church 
at two o’clock, with a reception at the house 
afterward. Mr. Harlow would come up from 
down-town. . 

If ever a fellow felt unlike a wedding it was 
Herbert. He looked as if he might have been 
ill for a week. He reaped no benefit from the 
early train, for the boat was delayed over an 
hour by a fog on the river, and he suffered a 
sickening relapse on reaching the office to find 
that the coat was not there. 

Bayswater and Leopardi both averred that 
they had seen him take it from the nail. 
Beamish, however, was late, and Herbert’s 
hopes went up high; he was sure Beamish 
would come in at last triumphantly from the 
elevated road with the desired garment. But 
when Beamish did arrive, it was found that he 
had not received the telegram at all; it had been 
addressed to the wrong street. He was late, he 
explained, simply because he had slept late. 

Herbert made wild and incoherent appeals to 
fellows who came into the office to go to the 
end of the elevated road, to go to the end of the 
traction lines for him. He refused to believe 
that the coat had not been turned in at either 
place. 

**You can’t be in such a hurry for your coat 
as this,’’ said one, incredulously. 

‘*T’ve got something important in it.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for you, but 1 can’t do 
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anything. Why don’t you ask to be let off 
here ?”’ 

Herbert had asked, but it was an unusually 
busy day, and he was told that he might be 
thankful if he got off at twelve. As a matter 
of fact, it was nearer half past when he left. 

The church was crowding fast. Of all dis- 
tracted and useless ushers, Herbert in the frock 
coat, abnormally broad in the shoulders and 
preternaturally slim in the waist, took the 
palm. Only under the strongest pressure could 
he be kept from shooting out of the doorways 
leading to the street, and when captured relent- 
lessly by an indignant fellow usher and sent 
down the aisle with a lady on his arm and a 
convoy behind, he raced the wedding guests to 
their seats with unseemly haste, only to return 
again and hang about the door. 

Of several people he asked anxiously, ‘‘ Have 
you seen my father?’””? And he asked it of his 
mother when she came in with Betty and Jack. 
No one had seen Mr. Harlow. 

The perspiration stood out on Herbert’s fore- 
head. The bridal party were alighting outside. 
In a couple of moments more — 

“What is the matter with you? Are you 
ill ?”” 

Herbert looked up. 

‘‘O father!’”’ He caught at the older man’s 
arm. ‘‘ I’ve been looking for you! Those 
tickets—those tickets—I’ve lost them !’’ 

**Come out here.’”’ Mr. Harlow drew his son 
into the corner of the vestibule and hastily, 
stern-eyed, gathered data. ‘‘And you knew 
all this last night, knew that I would have to 
pay for your criminal carelessness, and didn’t 
let me know when every moment was precious ? 
Afraid, I suppose! I gave you credit for some 
small amount of common sense. There’s just 
the barest chance—give me a list of what was 
in your pockets—hurry up—I’m off now!’’ 

‘*O father!’? The dreaded words had fallen 
like manna upon the spirit of his son, so 
instinct with the needed help were they, so full 
of proprietorship in the trouble. But if he did 
not find the tickets, after all! 

The dim, flower-decked church, the strains of 
the wedding march from Lohengrin—it was all 
a blur to Herbert. He walked down the aisle 
and he walked back, mechanically pacing at 
the proper interval. When they went to the 
house, he did not go in with the other guests, 
but haunted the doorway there, as he had done 
in the chureh, waiting and waiting. 

Other ushers talked and chaffed with the 
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bridesmaids, or frequented the dining-room, 
but not he. He did not dare look at the bride 
and groom; he held the fate of their wedding 
journey in his hands. 

Just when he felt that he could not bear the 
suspense another moment he saw the portly 
figure of a gentleman breathlessly ascending the 
steps, with a short, light overcoat on his arm. 
In one hand he held a long, brown envelope. 
He waved it as he saw the face inside. 

‘*Yes, I got it,’’ he said, ‘‘in spite of you.’’ 
But he smiled as he spoke. ‘‘I had two men 
out searching for this; the conductor had taken 
it home. We’re all right now.” 

“You may call me anything you like,” said 
Herbert, with a depth of gratitude that defied 
other expression. 

Herbert was eating lobster 4 la Newburg and 
chicken salad and sandwiches and creamed 
oysters and little cold quail and ice-cream and 
charlotte russe and jelly and pink and green 
cakes and bonbons. He was also laughing, and 
saying extraordinarily clever things to the girl 
who was bridesmaid for the tenth time. 

The bride stood under a bell of flowers and 
she was beautiful—no B was big enough to 
describe it. Herbert had not thought she could 
look like that. And the bridegroom was no 
longer idiotic, but seemed to be a right jolly, 
good fellow, and pressed Herbert to visit his 
ranch in New Mexico. Herbert said he would 
certainly go there—time not specified. 

When the happy couple drove away no one 
waved his hat more heartily, no one called 














good-by more vociferously than Herbert. He 
almost seemed to fill out that frock coat! 

The Harlow family wended their way home 
toward evening by trolley and boat and train, 
carrying some of the wedding flowers with the 
little white boxes of wedding-cake, the other 
members unaware that Jack’s pockets concealed 
six boxes besides the one in his hand. They 
all bore the ingenuous expression of suburban- 
ites who have been abroad on a festivity, feeling 
that everybody must know where they have 
been, and rejoice with them. 

Herbert and his father stood a little apart 
from the others on the boat. 

‘If you want soft words,’’ the father was 
continuing, ‘‘you can go to any one and get 
your fill. I don’t say —’’ he smiled his own 
quizzical smile—‘‘I don’t say I’ll feed you on 
violets, but, Herbert, your father’s your best 
friend, remember that. I’ll help you when I 
can—always.’’ 

“*T know it,’’ said Herbert. 

He stood up there facing the speaker, with 
the overcoat on, for the wind was cold. With 
the acceptance of reproof had come no lowering 
bitterness, but instead a sense of height. He 
was a boy no longer, seeking to evade deserved 
parental displeasure ; he was rather the partner 
to a heart-warming secret. What were words, 
anyway? ‘These were two men, who under- 
stood each other. 

















A SINGULAR 
TRESPASSER 


By Levi JZ Yerrisn 














HE Snohomish region was a very wild 
tract of Country ten years ago, where bears 
were numerous, as well as wolves and 
wildeats. The sewellel—a burrowing rodent 
about the size of a muskrat—made havoc with 


HE BROUGHT THEM INTO THE 
HOUSE, ONE AFTER ANOTHER, 
FOR ME TO SEE, 


our first crops, and eagles often carried off our 
lambs. 

My brother, Hudson Gerrish, had emigrated 
to Washington, then a territory, in the latter 
part of the year 1879. In the spring of 1881 
he wrote home to me in New Jersey, asking me 
to join him in clearing up a farm. 

I was only sixteen then, not a very strong 
boy, and the journey alone by way of the 
Union Pacific railway to San Francisco and 
thence by steamer to Portland, Oregon, was a 
great undertaking. But I reached Portland 
without accident, and there my brother met me. 
We made the trip northward into the Snohomish 
country with a horse. 

Hudson was confident that his farm would be 
the site of a thriving town at no, distant day. 
He had already made a clearing of five or six 
acres, and built a log house. As the spring 
advanced we set at work to clear more land and 
plant potatoes. 

But I had been engaged in this new, rough 
work for only a week when I slipped, fell 
between two logs, and broke my right leg a 
little above the knee. To procure a doctor who 
could set the broken bone proved a difficult 
matter. Nearly three days passed before one 
could be induced to come to me from Center- 
ville. 

After much suffering on my part, the disabled 
limb was extended in a kind of trough, excavated 
from a small pine log, and so placed that I was 
compelled to lie flat on my back upon our one 
hard little bunk on the floor in a corner of the 
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log house. In that unrelieved position I passed 
nearly five weeks. 

I was quite helpless, and had to accept such 
care as Hudson could give me at intervals of his 
work out-of-doors. There is little need to say 
that the time dragged heavily for me. Ah, 
how I longed to sit up, to turn over, or in some 
way change that uncomfortable position! But 
the doctor had strictly enjoined that I must not 
move my leg—unless I wished to be a cripple 
for life. 

During the second week of my enforced 
imprisonment Hudson was obliged to leave me 
one entire day and night, while he went to Port 
Madison for a load of seed-potatoes. For almost 
thirty-six hours 1 was alone in the little dark 
log house. My brother made the door fast on 
leaving, and set a bumper of water where I 
could reach it. The water and some dry biscuits 
were all I had in the way of provisions. Several 
times during the night I heard the cries of 
panthers. 

Besides the potatoes, Hudson brought home a 
pig, a sheep and a basket containing three 
barn fowls. He brought them into the house, 
one after another, for me to see, and my 
interest in them rose to a very hopeful height. 
It seemed a great hardship to me that I could 
not assist him to make the little shed or pen in 
which they were to be kept near the house. 

On the following day an Indian hunter shot 
an elk in the woods near our clearing, and gave 
Hudson both fore quarters of the meat. We 
had some of it fried for our supper that night. 
It seemed to me that I had never tasted any- 
thing one-half so good in my life. I suppose 
that I must have been badly starved. 

Hudson hung the two quarters up indoors on 
high pegs, to save them from the panthers; and 
it was a great satisfaction as I lay in the bunk 
to look at them in the firelight of evening, and 
think that in the morning I should have more 
of the meat. 

From lying in bed so much I did not sleep at 

night as soundly as my brother, who was at 
work planting: potatoes all day. That particu- 
lar night I woke several times, and after a 
while I heard the little pig squeal and one of 
the fowls cackle. Feeling much concerned lest 
some animal had broken into the pen, I waked 
Hudson. 
- He rose in haste, and taking his gun, opened 
the door and went out. The door had wooden 
hinges which were apt to creak, and he did not 
close it after him. 

It was a warm, dark night near the last of 
May. Stealing out on tiptoe, he approached 
the pen, but saw no animal about it. The pig 
and fowls were now quiet. 

As he stood listening, he heard a sound a 
little distance off in the clearing, as if some 
creature were digging in the earth. At once he 
surmised that bears or hedgehogs or badgers 
were scratching up his newly planted seed- 
potatoes—a thing which had occurred on several 
previous nights. He therefore crept forward, 
and quietly got behind a rick of partly burned 
logs, at a distance from the house, and lay in 
wait there for some time, trying to catch a 
glimpse of the creature, for he heard it several 
times moving about not far off. 

Meanwhile I was having an adventure all by 
myself in the house. 

For a while after Hudson went out I lay and 
listened. Hearing nothing, I fell asleep again, 
but probably only for a few moments, for 
immediately I heard what I supposed to be 
Hudson coming back into the house. 

I heard him stepping about and the floor 
creaking under his weight. It was too dark to 
see anything, but I was on the point of speaking 
and asking him what he had discovered at 
the pen, when, ,with what seemed an odd 
shuffling sort of step, he walked along to the 
bunk, and trod heavily on my left foot under 
the blanket. The touch of his foot gave me a 
strange sensation, and I felt instantly, rather 
than knew, that it was not Hudson! 

Whoever or whatever it was, it appeared to 
stand still in the dark for some moments, then 
took another step on the bedding of the bunk. 

I lay breathless, terrified and not daring to 
stir. Was it an Indian who had attacked and 
perhaps killed Hudson outside, and had now 
come in to murder me?. My heart thumped 
hard, but I did not stir, and a whole awful 
minute seemed to pass. 

Suddenly I felt on my face a curious puff o! 
air, a warm breath that had a singular, fresh, 
wild kind of smell. It came again after a 
moment, hotter this time, as if nearer. | 
could scarcely keep myself from crying out in 
terror. 

Again and again it breathed in my face, 
close to my mouth. I was so frightened that | 
turned cold all over. It came into my mind 
now that it was some large animal sniffing at 
me—a grizzly bear or a panther that had killed 
Hudson, and then come into the house in quest 
of our meat. 

I dared not move. I expected every instant 
that the beast would seize me by the throat. 
It continued sniffing at me; then suddenly | 
felt its rough tongue touch my face. 

I scarcely know what prevented me from 
screaming outright and attempting to spring 
up; but it was probably fortunate for me that 
I did not. ‘The animal may have thought me 
dead or asleep. If I had stirred it would prob- 
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ably have seized me or cuffed me with its paw. 














It is said that wild beasts will rarely lay hold 
of a sleeping person or a dead body. 

After sniffing at me thus familiarly, the 
creature moved a little to one side, and I heard 
its tongue scrape on a kettle which had held 
porridge, and was set on a low shelf a few feet 
from the bunk. It had stepped off the bed- 
blanket, and again I heard the boards of the 
floor creak under its weight. 

It walked slowly down to the other end of 
the room, clattering over the frying-pan, bucket 
and several tin dishes near the fireplace. A 
moment or two afterward I heard a low, deep 
growl and a rustling noise, as if the beast had 
raised itself and was scratching against the logs 
of the house wall. Plainly it had found the 
meat which hung there. I heard its jaws close, 
grappling one of the quarters, then the creaking 
of the floor again as it walked out. 

I listened a while, then shouted to my brother. 
‘*Hudson! Hudson!’’ I called out, then listened 





‘¢ 1 T seems too bad to give it up now.” 
Miss Tully tried to speak indifferently, 
but she looked at Helen sharply, and there 
was an anxious undertone in her voice. The 
rapid tapping of Helen’s pencil working out a 
problem in algebra on the slate was the only 
answer. An old yellow dog curled up on one 
corner of the lounge groaned in his sleep, and 
his mistress drew a long breath. 

Helen scrutinized her slate and then said 
suddenly, ‘‘ Did you speak, Aunt Miranda ?’’ 

“T was thinking about the items for the 
Journal,’’ said Miss Tully. ‘“‘Seems as if we 
should hate to give up the paper, and getting 
news is such an easy way to pay for it, but —’’ 
Helen was puzzling over the lost x again, and 
Miss Tully stopped with another sigh. 

The silence roused Helen. She flung her 
book and slate into a corner of the lounge, threw 
herself on her aunt, put both arms round Miss 
Tully’s neck and said: 

‘*Of course we can’t give up the Journal, 
Aunt Miranda. I have to get out the puzzles, 
and you want the rules for knitting and pickles, 
and we haven’t any two dollars. But, 
behold—’’ Helen stood up straight and beat 
upon her breast—‘ ‘I fling myself into the breach! 
I will save my country—no, my weekly litera- 
ture. I will write the Gambo items until your 
eyes are better.’’ 

Miss Tully’s smile was a failure. ‘‘O Helen, 
do you suppose you could ?”’ 

**Could? Write? Well, I can ‘copy all the 
letters in a big round hand.’ ’”’ 

‘*But you know, dear, you are so—absorbed 
in algebra, and —’’ 

Helen dropped into a chair. ‘‘Say I’m heed- 
less, aunty, careless, irresponsible. Do call 
things by their right names. I acknowledge 
everything, but I will be good. I’ll read every- 
thing to you before I send it off.’’ 

Miss Tully looked relieved. ‘‘If you’ll be 
sure to do that, dear. But you know, Helen, 
how offended Mrs. Stacy was because I put in 
that about her new carpet. It would have 
pleased a good many, but her husband didn’t 
know anything about it till he saw it in the 
paper, and he didn’t like it.’’ 

“Well,’? Helen promised, ‘‘I’ll go round 
and read the items to everybody; at least, 
to the authors of each and every separate 
iniquity.”’ 

“*T haven’t told you, dear,” interrupted Miss 
Tully, ‘‘but I’ve heard Sarah Higgins’s sister 
say their correspondent up at Kildee got a 
handsome plated teapot last Christmas—a 
present from the Journal, and I thought 
maybe we might—well, get something,’’ she 
finished, humbly, ‘‘if we do pretty well.’’ 

Helen caught up her book and slate, and 
hugged her aunt. ‘‘We’ll beat everybody, once 
I’m to the front,’’ she cried, ‘‘but 1 must be 
off now! You’ll be prouder than a peacock of 
your giddy niece.’’ 

Aunt Miranda was proud when she and Helen 
went over the items the next evening. The 
week had been eventful for Gambo. ‘Two of 
the neighbors had had visitors, and a new 
minister had come. ‘These items were always 
safe, and the Sunday paragraph was a long 
one. 

Delegates had been chosen for the W. C. T. U. 
Convention, and a summer boarder at the 
Springs Hotel had bought Aunt Patience 
Robinson’s Plymouth Rock cockerel to take to 
New Jersey at a price that fairly elated the 
old woman. 

Miss Tully leaned back in her chair-in great 
contentment when she and Helen had gone 
over the neatly written pages, and put them 


inside the stamped envelope. She tried to put | 


away also the vision of the plated teapot that 
would shine before her. 

She had gone to prayer-meeting with Mrs. 
Levi Hanna, when Luella Halley came in to 
see Helen. Luella and Helen had edited the 


academy paper. She brought the news that 
twins had arrived at Roscoe Pickering’s, but 





| ever, that it was a grizzly bear. 
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again. I was afraid that he had been killed. cow or change his shirt but there was an eye | gave no heed to her. 
1 shouted again, | to a hole in the wall, watching him. He said Miranda, that little piece in the paper has been 
and immediately heard footsteps running to the | nothing ailed him, only a little bilious spell |the salvation of me. 


There was no response. 





He went on: ‘Fact is, 


You know I haven’t 


house. He had heard my first outery, but when he’d eaten too much green stuff, and he spoken with my brother-in-law, Silas Preble, 


instead of replying, had started to run. A | was going to get your aunt discharged from the | for ten years. 


| Journal.’’ 


moment after he rushed in, exclaiming: 
**What’s the matter with you, Leve?’’ 


““There’s been a grizzly or a panther in the | 


house here!’’ I cried. 

**You dreamed it,’’ said he, laughing. 

**No, I didn’t dream it, either!’’ 1 exclaimed. 
**Just you light up and look at our meat!’’ 

Hudson struck a match and held it near 
where the quarters had hung. 





*‘Great Ceesar!’’ said he. ‘‘One of them is 
gone, sure!’’ He seized his gun and ran out. 

Quite ten minutes passed before he came 
back. He had been unable to trace the animal ; 
and in point of fact, we never knew exactly 
what sort of beast it was. It is likely, how- 
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Helen said the Pickerings lived just outside 
her aunt’s territory. 


**He didn’t say that!’’ cried poor Helen. 

‘*He did!’’ declared Mrs. Dunlap. ‘‘He said 
the first time he went down to the city he’d 
go into the office and make a complaint about 
her. But there, you needn’t mind him; we all 
know what Joel Parkins is.’’ 

But Helen refused to hear more. She only 
saw the silver teapot fade away, and, worse 
still, her aunt unhappy and disgraced. It was 
a black day. 


‘“*Are you afraid he can do anything, | 


aunty ?’’ she asked, anxiously, a little later. 

Miss Tully tossed her head. ‘‘ Afraid of 
Joel Parkins! I hope not. But I don’t mind 
saying, Helen, it isn’t pleasant to be talked to 
so. Nobody likes to hear hornets buzzing, even 
if they know they won’t be stung. No, it isn’t 
pleasant. ’’ 

She did not confess that she had cried after 
Helen and Mrs. Dunlap were gone, for she 
saw that the girl was repentant and troubled 
enough now. 

**Would it have been as bad,’’ she asked, ‘‘if 
we had put in the same thing about somebody 
else ?”’ 

**It wouldn’t have been delicate, anyway,’’ 
answered Miss Tully. ‘‘Dying’s a kind of 
personal thing, you see, and it isn’t nice to 


Had a quarrel about some hay,’’ 
| he explained, turning to Helen, who sat staring 
| at him, ‘‘and when he saw | wasn’t going to 
live, down he came, and said he was the one to 
| blame. Well, he wasn’t any more to blame 
than I was, but the amount of it is, we’ ve made 
}up, and if Silas Preble wants all the hay in 
| my barn he can have it before I'll lug such a 
weight another ten years. Yes, sir!’’ and Mr. 
Parkins fell to work again on the slide absently. 
| “‘Miranda,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘you know I 
| haven’t had anything to do with Mary Susan 
since she married Jed Adams, because I didn’t 
| like old man Adams. Mary Susan is the only 
child I’ve got,’’ the old man’s voice broke, and 
| then rang out triumphantly, ‘“‘She’s come home! 
| Yes, sir, and with two babies!’’ 

| He faced his listeners now. There was a 
light on his face. ‘‘*The little girl looks just as 
Mary Susan did when she was little, but the 
baby—he’s a boy—came and climbed into my 
bed this morning. Oh, he’s a tearer — he’s 
afraid of nothing!’’ 

. ‘I’m very glad,’’ Miss Tully began; but the 
| sound of her voice reminded Mr. Parkins he 
had more to say: 

“And Mary Susan, she got hold of the little 
| girl’s note—’’ he waved his hand toward Helen 
| —‘‘last night, and she felt bad, she and Fidelia. 

And says she, ‘O father, ’twas that piece in 








“Then you ought to put in about old Mr. | know people are talking you over that way. | the paper brought me home!’ 


Parkins,’’ said Luella. ‘‘He’s awfully sick. | 
Doctor Peabody’s been 
there ever since before 
supper. He can’t live, 
and if you don’t put it 
in, Mose Dunlap up to 
the Corners will have 
it in his column. That’s 
what they call getting the 
‘scoop’ on you,’’ said 
Luella, nodding her little 
head. ‘‘Here, I’ll write 
it,’’ she added, as Helen 
hesitated, ‘“‘and you work 
out the equation in that 
seventh one for me. My 
mother says she believes 
ciphering with letters isn’t 
right. I’m sure I don’t 
see any sense in it.’’ 

Luella wrote her item 
and tucked it in the en- 
velope, while Helen, 
engrossed in 2 and y, 
searcely noticed her. She 
mailed the package on the 
way to school in the morn- 
ing without remembering 
the new contribution, nor 
did she think of it again 
until Luella ran up to her 
one morning before school, 
several days later, gasping: ‘‘O Helen, I don’t 
know what you’ll do! Mr. Parkins is awfully 
mad about that piece in the paper—that one I 
put in about him. They say he called for his 
trousers just as quick as he found out about it, 
though he could hardly stand, and he says 
he’ll give ‘that meddling old maid’ — that’s 
your aunt— ‘something to last her a spell.’ 
Aren’t you scared?’’ Luella asked, curiously, 
for Helen seemed to grow taller all at once, and 
her face wore a look that was new to Luella. 

**And that wasn’t the doctor’s carriage at 
his house. ’*T'was somebody come to see his 
sister. Helen, you won’t tell I wrote it, will 
you?’’ Luella begged. ‘I meant it all right, 
and your aunt’s responsible, anyway.’’ 

**You needn’t be afraid,’’ returned Helen, 
coolly. ‘“‘I must go home now and see Aunt 
Miranda, but I won’t tell,’’ she added. 

Helen burst in on her aunt with the question, 
“Didn’t you see the item about Mr. Parkins? 
Of course you did, and wouldn’t even scold 
the worthless girl who broke her promise and 
abused your confidence, but I must tell you, 
aunty, I didn’t.’’ Helen caught her breath 
and the telltale words with it, for just then she 
saw Mrs. Jeremy Dunlap on the lounge. “I 
hear he’s very angry, aunty, and I’m afraid 
he’ ll come down here.’’ 

‘*He’s been here,’’ said Mrs. Dunlap. 

“* Been?’? Helen turned on her aghast. 
‘*Was he cross ?”’ 

**Cross?’’ burst out Mrs. Dunlap again. 
“ He was mad—downright mad! He acted 
like a crazy creature. I ran right over as soon 
as I saw him, and I don’t know but he’d have 
stayed and scolded till the cows came home if 
his horse hadn’t got tired of waiting for him.’’ 

‘*Now, Helen,’’ said Miss Tully, energeti- 
cally, “‘when I’m afraid of Joel Parkins I’ll 
let people know it. I’ve spelled him down in 
school too many times.’’ 

‘*But, aunty,’’ urged Helen, ‘‘I’m to blame.’’ 
Miss Tully straightened herself in her chair. 
**1’m_ responsible,’’? she said, impressively, 
‘‘and the responsibility I’ve taken I shall 
stand to. Go straight along,’’ and Helen went 
out, very miserable, and not caring that Mrs. 
Dunlap followed her. 

“I wish you had been there, Helen,’’ Mrs. 
Dunlap said. ‘‘You never heard mortal man 
make such a fool of himself. He said the 





world was so full of gossip he couldn’t milk a 


But the Parkinses were always dreadfully 
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‘‘ AFRAID OF JOEL PARKINS! I HOPE NOT.” 


afraid of dying. It seems to run in the family. 
Joel’s sister, Mary, never would hear a word 
about death or go to a funeral; and they’re all 
always frightened when they’re sick lest they 
should die, but their chances are as good as 
anybody’s. It’s never well to hurry people 
away,’’ Miss Tully added, meditatively, after 
a pause. There was a little silence. 


‘* And the silver teapot ?’’ said Helen, softly. | 


‘*Humph!’’ returned Miss Tully. ‘‘I suppose 
that was childish in me. It would look well 
on the table,’’ she said, after she had knit once 
round, ‘‘but ’tisn’t vital. No, it isn’t vital.’’ 

‘*Do you suppose he will get the Journal 
to discharge you?’’ asked Helen. She could 
hardly speak the words, but Miss Tully gath- 
ered herself as for battle, and answered stoutly : 

**That I know nothing about, and I care 
nothing about. If Joel’s feelings have been 
hurt, I’m sorry, but I’m,not beholden to him or 
to the Journal, and if they don’t know good, 
faithful work when they’ve had it four years, 
they may find it where they can.’’ 

Miss Tully’s tone implied that it would be 
no easy task to replace her services, and probably 
she was right. 

‘*T should like to send Mr. Parkins a note 
and tell him I’m sorry,’’ said Helen, after a 
while. 

Aunt Miranda laid down her knitting and 
considered. ‘‘I think that would be well, 
myself,’’ she said, on due reflection, taking up 
her work again. ‘‘Yes, when anybody’s off 
the track it does rather help about getting on 
again to own up. Yes, Helen, it would be a 
good plan.’’ 

Mr. Parkins’s sister, Fidelia, who kept his 
house, laid a note by his plate the next night 
at supper-time, and while Miss Tully and 


‘‘Well, I’m knocked flat. There’s nothing 
for me to do but come 
down and give my thanks 
to you.’’ Mr. Parkins 
was on his feet, smiling 
at Helen. ‘‘And seeing 
as your crab-tree isn’t 
bearing this year, I brought 
down a few; and I want 
you both to come over 
and see Mary Susan. | 
tell you—that boy—he’s 
a tearer!’’ 

Mr. Parkins opened the 
door and brought in a 
basket which he put on the 
floor; then he stepped 
hastily outside again. 

“‘Oh,’’ he said, turning 
back into the face of the 
thanks from Miss Tully 
and Helen, ‘‘ when I go to 
the city, I’m going to the 
Journal office to speak a 
good word for our corre- 
spondent at Gambo. I'll 
set you up, I tell you!’’ 
and Mr. Parkins laughed 
like one who felt power in 
his hands. 

He leaned forward in 
the buggy. ‘Don’t forget 
to come up!’’ he shouted. “I want ‘you to 
see that boy, Miranda. His name’s Joel,’’ 
and Mr. Parkins drove chuckling away. 

Helen closed the door and drew a long 
breath. 

**We’re out of that difficulty, after all, and I 
see the teapot shining afar, aunty!’’ she cried, 
| exultantly. 

“But don’t you forget it was a scrape!’’ 
gasped Miss Tully, almost breathless. ‘I 
sha’n’t forget it. It wasn’t a delicate thing. 
| It was not.’’ 

“‘O aunty!’’ chattered Helen, irrelevantly, 
pulling the cover off the basket. ‘‘Crab-apples! 
| What a man! It’s peaches! A whole basket 
| of the loveliest peaches! Oh, isn’t Mr. Parkins 
just a darling ?”’ 


WOODPECKER:S 
By the late 
Rowland E. 
Robinson 


NCE when I 
O was a little 

boy, driving 
along the highway 
with my father, we 
jcame to a party of 
| boys throwing stones 
lat a family of flickers WOODPECKER. 
lin a roadside elm. It was the home of the 
| golden wings. High up on the trunk could be 
seen the round door of their house, and they 
were loath to leave it, in spite of the pitiless 
































GOLDEN-WINGED 


Helen were still at breakfast the morning | pelting. 


after the old man came to their door again. 
He had knocked rather softly, and when Helen 
opened the door and asked him in, he sat down 
by the stove, his gray head bent, and drew 
the draft slide in the hearth slowly back and 
forth without noticing Miss Tully’s ‘Good 
morning !’’ 

‘*Fact is, Miranda,’’ he began, lifting his face, 
‘you know I’m an old fool—always was a fool, 
and I’ve come down to say so. I always knew 
it, but when I read the little girl’s note, and 
saw how she took all the blame on herself —’’ 

Miss Tully tried to speak, but Mr. Parkins 


**O boys,’’ my kind-hearted father expostu- 
lated, ‘‘you shouldn’t throw stones at the 
| birds !’” 

‘“*Them ain’t birds!’’ a ringleader of the 
crew scornfully enlightened the ignorance of 
his elders. ‘‘'Them’s woodpeckers !’’ 

It was a terse expression of the common 
esteem in which all woodpeckers, from the 
| great black log-cock down to the least of them, 
the downy, were held in those days. 

There was not one among them who had the 
gift of song to endear him to man, notwith- 
standing the heartening cackle of the flicker, 












































one of the most joyous and welcome sounds of 
spring, as it rings in long-drawn iteration far 
across the dun, cheerless field. 

Woodpeckers were all supposed to be injuri- 
ous to trees, and some were known to be destroy- 
ers of fruit, so they were stamped as a ‘‘bad 
lot,’’ about as completely under the ban of out- 
lawry as the birds of prey or the crow. A 
woodpecker of any sort was a proper mark 
wherever found, while the redhead was as 
persistently shot, when he came for his share 
of ripening cherries, as were the robins and 
cedar-birds. 

One device for his taking off was a tall pole 
set up to reach above the top of the tree. When 
he alighted on this inviting perch, a smart blow 
with a club on the lower end stanned and 
brought him to the ground. 

No credit was ever given him for the good 
work he did in return for a week’s cherry- 
eating in laboriously extracting, all the year 
round, the grubs that were gnawing at the 
heart of the trees. 

Nor was it considered when he turned fly- 
eatcher, and between rattling croaks—so like 
the tree-toad that they might be taken for 
prophecy of rain—made an undulating loop of 
black, white and red from his perch on some 
tall stump or post, and caught in each unerring 
cast some noxious insect. 

I do not remember that the redhead was held 
guilty of sapsucking, as all other woodpeckers 
are, although I believe only the yellow- 
bellied is really open to the charge, and perhaps 
he makes ample atonement in some way. At 
any rate, he is the rarest of the race in this 
region, I think, and his peculiar depredations 
are scarcely notice- 
able. 

The great log-cock 
is notcommon enough, 
and is too shy to be 
seen very often. In- 
deed, I knew an old 
fox-hunter who, of 
all men but a trained 
naturalist, should 
have seen him most 
frequently, but he 
had never seen one. 
Indeed, this bird is 
not so often seen as 
heard, vociferously an- 
nouncing his progress 
with the far - sound- 
ing “K’ yak -yak- 
yak-yak,’’ which is 
an exaggeration of the 
flicker’s “yit-yit-yit.” 

Yet one may sometimes get glimpses of him 
loping through the woods, and more rarely steal 
upon him, guided by the lusty strokes of his 
bill like the blows of a hammer, and watch 
him make the chips fly like a carpenter, as he 
mortises a tree trunk to some hidden grub. 
One hopes it may be large and fat enough to 
repay all his labor. 

As you look at the back of the flicker you 
are struck with the fitness of the name of 
‘partridge woodpecker” for this bird of many 
names, as the beautiful gray and brown mark- 
ings remind you of the ruffed grouse. But 
only the soberly clad ‘‘spruce partridge,’’ with 
the scarlet patch over his eyes, can show the 
vivid red which this fellow wears upon his 
crown. 

All his names fit him well. ‘‘ Golden- 
winged’’ and ‘‘flicker’’ seem equally appro- 
priate as he flies from you flickering in the 
light, and the rich old gold of the under wings 
is shown in his undulating course. 

‘* Highhole”’ and ‘‘ yellowhammer ” seem 
just as good when you see him clinging 
aloft to the trunk of a tall tree, chiseling it 





YELLOW-BELLIED 
SAPSUCKER. 





REDHEADED WOODPECKER. 


with rapid strokes, and ‘‘ yarrup’’ no less 
appropriate a name when you hear one of his 
commonest and most insistent calls ringing 
from orchard or woodside or pasture oak or 
elm. 

This woodpecker is one of the most useful 
birds in all the orchard—the only one that I 
know which hunts and kills the borer. His 
groundling habits have taught him where to 
find this insidious burrowing pest of the 
apple-tree. 

The ‘‘hairy’’ and his miniature, the ‘‘downy,’’ 
are our steadfast comrades throughout the dreary 
days of winter, and with the chickadee and 
nuthatch bring a welcome touch of brave life 
into the pervading desolation of the season. 








We are glad to lighten their labor of liveli- 
hood and eke out their scanty fare with lumps 
of suet tacked to a tree trunk or window shelf, 





HE irrigation bill which 

passed both houses of 

Congress during the 
session of 1902 was a measure 
of great importance, and is 
expected to work inestimable 
benefit to the people of the 
United States. 

It is the first notable mark 
of progress of the national 
irrigation movement, begun 
ten or twelve years ago, and 
continued with gathering 
strength and determination 
to the present time. It 
sprang from the needs of a 
growing nation; and this 
clamor for proper legislation 
to make useful the great 
American desert has been in 
direct proportion to the in- 
crease of home-seeking people. 

The bill provides that all moneys received 
from the sale and disposal of public lands in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming,— 
comprising the arid belt of the country,—except- 
ing the funds set aside from the sales of public 
lands in these states for educational and other 
purposes, shall be set aside as a special fund in 
the Treasury known as the reclamation fund. 
It is to be used ‘‘in the examination and survey 
for, and the construction and maintenance of, 
irrigation works for the storage and diversion 
of water in reclamation of the arid and semi- 
arid lands.’’ 

This income includes the proceeds from the 
sales of mining and mineral lands as well as 
from those of a different character, and, at 
present, aggregates about three million dollars a 
year. By the provisions of the bill any one 
person will not be able to gain for private 
ownership a tract exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres, and in order to procure even this 
he must reside upon it for five years, and 
actually reclaim at least one-half of the total 
irrigable area for agricultural purposes. Thus 
it will be impossible for one individual, or a 
group of individuals, to gain a monopoly in land. 


What Irrigation Means. 


Ew has before been possible, and has kept 
great portions of the West under the control 
of afew. The first object of a cattle-owner is 
to obtain the control of water. This he does 
by securing the entry of title to the public lands 
along the banks of a stream. He has no inter- 
est in the promotions of settlement. Small 
homes interfere with his business, and their 
multiplication will ultimately substitute a num- 
ber of independent farmers, having small irri- 
gated tracts in which they will raise the hay 
necessary to support their small herds during 
the winter season, when the storm and winds 
threaten the lives of the cattle. Irrigation 
means the multiplication of the small homes and 
of the small herds, and a larger utilization of 
the great American desert. 

Under the provisions of the bill eight hours’ 
work is to constitute a day’s labor, in the con- 
struction of reservoirs and canals, and provision 
is made that no Mongolian workman shall be 
employed. A fund of some twelve million 
dollars is already available, and as the bill 
provides that each project shall be self-compen- 
satory, compelling the settlers to pay back to 
the fund in ten annual instalments their pro- 
portionate part of the cost of each construction, 
a constantly revolving fund is created which will 
gradually increase from three million dollars to 
ten million dollars annually, until the entire 
work is completed. 

In carrying out the provisions of this bill, 
the Secretary of the Interior— under whose 
control will fall this important work—is ably 
assisted by the United States Geological Survey, 
of which Dr. Charles D. Walcott is the director. 

Mr. Frederick H. Newell, chief of the division 
of hydrography, who has devoted his life to the 
scientific study of the construction and mainte- 
nance of reservoirs, canals, and the many 
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to which they soon learn to come; and they 
hesitate not to call for more when the greedy 
jay has stolen the last of it. 





adjuncts to a highly diversi- 
fied system of irrigation, will 
be in personal charge of this 
labor. 

Surveys for the reservoir 
sites have been going on for 
many years, so that the 
plans for the storage of water 
can be immediately put into 
operation, and tracts of use- 
less desert reclaimed for the 
many immigrants who are 
anxiously waiting upon the 
borders of this virgin country 
of the far West. Arrange- 
ments have been made by 
the Interior Department to 
undertake five projects, one 
in Nevada, one in Montana, 
one in Wyoming, one in 
Arizona and one in Colo- 
rado. The work in Nevada 
is completely planned, and contracts aggregating 
one million dollars have already been let for 
the Truckee-Carson system, which will cover 
the reclamation of three hundred and forty-four 
thousand acres of now waterless desert. The 
canal will be thirty-two miles long, fifty-three 
feet wide and fourteen feet deep. 

When gold was discovered in California, and 
the hardy pioneers from Ohio, Illinois and the 
Eastern seacoast placed their families and goods 
in white-topped wagons to make a dangerous 
journey across the continent, little did they 
know what was in store for them. 

Explorers, trappers and buffalo-hunters had 
penetrated into the heart of this hostile wilder- 
ness, and had brought them tales of great barren 
stretches upon which the sun beat with vigor- 
ous intensity, and where there was little water ; 
but with fortitude they turned their faces toward 
the land of promise. 

They struggled against the obstacles of nature 
and of man, until they either reached the goal 
of their hardy endeavor or else left their bones 
to bleach among the sage-topped hills. They 
crossed the arid belt and left it far behind. 
‘*Where one has not to fell trees in order to 
farm there can be no fertile soil,’’ they said; 
but this was based upon ancestral experience 
in Vermont forests and Virginia cane-brakes. 

The arid belt, a part of which they traversed, 
is a vast area. It stretches from the one 
hundredth meridian of longitude to the Pacific 
coast. Draw a line north and south through 
the middle of the two Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and all to the west of 
it is either arid or semiarid, the aridity increas- 
ing as the Rocky Mountains are approached. 
The eastern portion of this great region is 
semiarid, while the narrow fringe along the 
Pacific seaboard is humid. Within the bound- 
aries named thirteen states and three territories 
lie wholly or in part, and, excluding Alaska, 
they constitute nearly one-half of the superficial 
area of the republic. 

The sturdy seekers after gold crossed a 
country which made them sicken with despair, 
yet it was a country richer than that from 
which they came, richer than many portions of 
that to which they went. 

Some stopped by the way. The Mormons 
found a valley in the wilderness where there 
was water. Here they camped and began to 
build. With some knowledge of irrigation, 
they turned the water of the river upon the 
arid soil, planted grain, fruit and vegetables, and 
raised an abundance of sustaining food. 


An Inexhaustible Bank-Account. 


(= ERS, following their example and adopt- 
ing their method, built houses near the 
river of this region, and by a distribution of the 
precious water, had their efforts crowned with 
success. Their vegetables and fruits were 
larger than those grown on Eastern farms, and 
their trees were remarkable for their spontaneity 
of growth. In the soil was a strength which 
was beyond comprehension, and as there was 
no rainfall, the supply of the life-sustaining 
water could be easily regulated to suit the 
different stages of the expanding vegetation. 
But the reason for the marvelous potentiality 








of this soil, which so astonished the Eastern 
immigrant, is not difficult to discover. In a 
land where there is at different periods a regular 
and sustained fall of rain, a measurable quantity 
of valuable ingredients of the soil is washed 
away into the rivers and streams. In the arid 
region, where there is no moisture from the sky, 
the soluble constituents of the earth lie as an 
inexhaustible bank-account, upon which plant 
life may draw at will for an indefinite period of 
time. 

According to Professor Hilgard, an authority 
upon this subject, the soil of the arid region 
contains on the average three times as much 
potash, six times as much magnesia and four- 
teen times as much lime as does the humid 
country lying east of the Mississippi. In the 
East the soil is being continually taken away 
and disintegrated ; in the West the soil is recrea- 
tive. Year after year the same process of earth 
creation is repeated. 

When the Mormons first applied water to the 
sand and sage-brush, they but imitated a 
previous race, who, in Arizona and New Mexico, 
had lived in peace and plenty thousands of years 
before. In the Salt River valley in Arizona 
there has been found a highly complicated 
system of irrigating canals, spread over a large 
area, and supplying a tract of farm land which 
was able to support a population vastly larger 
than that which this territory maintains at 
present. To-day the government engineers are 
exposing the works of a people who must 
have inhabited our continent many years before 
its discovery by Columbus. 

This is not the only instance where history 
has repeated itself. A German company is 
preparing to enter upon the work of restoring 
cultivation to the plains of Mesopotamia, near 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. This is the 
region where stood the great cities of Babylon 
and Nineveh, surrounded by a marvelously 
fruitful cultivation produced by the utilization 
of the waters of their two great rivers. 


Porty Years Ago. 


RRIGATION was understood before the 
Christian era, and was practised in Egypt, 

Asia Minor, Persia and Assyria. England has 
always recognized its value, and has expended 
three hundred million dollars in India upon 
irrigation works, which have done much to 
render more certain the crops of that region. 
England is to-day expending millions of 
dollars on the Nile, in extending the area of 
irrigation. 

Thus the government in taking control of the 
vast arid region of our West, and so constructing 
an intelligent system of reservoirs and canals as 
to render an unfruitful land productive, merely 
follows in the footsteps of ancient dynasties, 
and adopts the ideas of intelligent men who 
have gone before. 

Forty years ago, when the first husbandman 
was so pleased with a little Nevada valley, 
hemmed in upon every side by the great Sierra 
Nevadas, that he determined to build there his 
house of logs and plastered mud, and begin to 
irrigate the desolate soil, he did not think that 
upon the very ground which he chose would 
spring up a prosperous town of many thousand 
inhabitants. 

His work was very simple. Turning to the 
crystal Truckee, he cut a large canal leading 
from the banks. This he fitted with a sluice- 
box and dam, so that he might control the flow 
of water in his excavation. From the larger 
canal smaller ditches were dug across the flat 
sage-brush-covered ground, and these, in turn, 
were cut with smaller channels. Eventually 
his miniature system of life-bringing arteries 
covered many acres of seemingly unfertile soil. 

He flooded the ground; the sage-brush died ; 
he removed the rocks and boulders and turned 
up the earth ; he planted the seeds of vegetation, 
and with an arid climate—a substantial guar- 
antee against injury by flood—and perfect control 
of the water-supply,—a protection against loss 
of crops by drought, —his crops became fruitful, 
and multiplied far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. As the measure of value is not 
in area but in productive capacity, twenty acres 
of this soil was equal to more than fifty acres 
in the Eastern country he had left behind. 

This husbandman found also that the land of 
sunshine was good for his health and spirits. 
Perpetual cheer from the heavens acts uncon- 
sciously upon one’s nature. The dry, pungent 
air was stimulating to his nerves. This was 
nature’s sanitarium, and as its fame spread 
abroad, more settlers came to the banks of the 
little stream, and the colony of irrigationists 
bégan to increase. 

At the same time others, of more venturesome 
temperament, found that here also was nature’s 
treasure-house. At Virginia City, some twenty 
miles beyond in the great brown mountains, 
was unearthed a gold and silver vein of fabu- 
lous wealth. This was the great Comstock 
Lode, and the eager adventurers who crowded 
the streets of this town brought the name and 
fame of the Truckee valley to far distant ears. 
These people needed food, and the farmer in the 
smiling valley soon had a market hungry for 
his products. 

Thus the ranchers, few at first, became more 
numerous; the irrigation ditches were bigger, 
and tapped the supplying Truckee at a higher 
altitude in the snow mountains which gave it 















life. Where the water would not run advan- 
tageously across the valleys, great wooden flumes 
were built on trestles. Now the prosperous 
Truckee valley, green, peaceful and fragrant 
in the clear, brilliant sunshine, lies restfully 
between the granite ridges of the beetling 
mountains—a positive example of the creative 
handiwork of man, and of the marvelous results 
of irrigation. 

Where first the venturesome farmer plunged 
his spade is now the town of Reno, with homes 
to shelter eight thousand souls, and with a 
university to further the intellectual life of the 
residents of the state. The school of mining 
engineering—a department of the university— 
has a wide reputation, and has trained a corps 
of efficient workers, many of whom are now 
prominent in mining ventures in South Africa, 
Nome and the Klondike. The great Comstock 
Lode has not yet been exhausted; and in the 
mountains beyond, at Tonopah, new deposits 
of precious metal have been found in great 
richness and abundance. 

This is the growth and development of only 
one small portion of the virgin West, and it well 
illustrates the magnitude of its mineral and 
agricultural resources, which have not yet been 
half-tested, and which are open to millions of 
people, eager for fresh opportunities to develop 
their own strength and that of their native land. 

America has been settled by people fleeing 
from religious persecution and by people borne 
down by the want and poverty of the Old 
World. If the new-born millions of Continental 
Europe had not had a new 
land to which to immigrate, 
—a new land productive of 
more foodstuffs than were 
necessary for the support of 
its own increasing popula- 
tion, —then the densely 
crowded cities and rural 
communities of Europe 
might well have been devas- 
tated by frightful pestilences 
and famines. Thus does 
nature regulate the 
supply and the num- 
bers of those who con- 
sume, and thus has the 
struggle for very exist- 
ence among European 
people been alleviated. 

Who are the people 
to whom the reclaimed 
West will open her arms 
with welcoming pleas- 
ure? 

They are the half- 
employed, the farmer 
whose land is old and 
worn-out, the profes- 
sional man fleeing from 
the overcrowded ranks 
of his chosen life, the 
business man of small 
capital and independ- 
ent spirit, and, last 
of all, the foreign 
emigrant of sufficient 
courage to face the 
journey across the 
plains. 

All mankind turns 
tonature. Once nearly 
all men were agricul- 
turists, but the increase 
of population in given 
areas called for skilled 
specialists in certain 
branches of labor; so 
mankind was weaned 
from the plow and hoe 
and turned to the hammer and the pen. This 
reclamation of unused land—the fruits of the 
Louisiana purchase, the forcible conquest from 
Mexico, the annexation of ‘Texas and the 
Gadsden purchase—will give opportunities for 
multitudes who are now employed in seden- 
tary and mercantile pursuits to leave their 
unsatisfactory employments for the tilling of 
the soil. 

There is no danger of an injurious competition 
with the existing farms of the East and West. 
The arid region will simply furnish a market 
for Eastern manufactures and Eastern products. 
It will not compete with the Eastern or middle 
Western farms, because in the northern part of 
the arid region cultivation will be devoted largely 
to alfalfa, which is very useful in the fattening 
of cattle, and in the southern region largely 
to fruit and other products of a semitropical 
character. 

‘The products of the seven million acres of 
land in the West that are now under irrigation 
do not lower the price of the Eastern farm crops. 
The things which California sends to the 
Atlantic seaboard are luxuries. She could not 
possibly ship her wheat over the long stretch 
across the country and compete with the wheat 
that passes through the New York market. 
She sends instead, oranges, lemons, raisins, 
prunes, fruits and wines. 

The market which California finds for these 


products in New York State is a complete gain | 


to the New York farmers. The products of 


irrigation are purchased by the wealthier class | ‘These were four steel cylinders eighteen feet | 
and the money goes back to California, whence | long and five in diameter, each weighing two | 
it immediately comes to New York again to be 
expended for such staple articles as farming 
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implements, cotton and woolen fabrics, and all 
the manufactured goods which are made in 
Eastern factories. 

These factories furnish a market for the 
products of the New York farmer. One part 
of the country is the complement of the other, 
and the prosperity of one section will not retard 
but will help all the others. 

The essence of the industrial life fostered by 
irrigation is that of democracy. Under such a 
condition of agriculture the small farm is alone a 
paying investment, and the owner has industrial 





freedom and social equality with his neighbor. 

Thus, when the great work of reclamation shall | 
be completed, the government of the United 
States will stand before the world as it has | 
always stood,—as the mother of a socially equal 
people,—each man a distinct and separate unit, 
strong in his love for the land and grateful to 
the nation which has given him the opportunity 
to develop his latent powers to the utmost. 
This is the strength of our national life, and 
only through such development is our destiny 
to be fulfilled. 





By Albert 











HREE o’clock on a cool October afternoon 
had found me in a small village several 
miles outside the city, with the business 

that took me there completed, and nothing to 
do but to get back to town as soon as possible. 
So light was the travel on the branch con- 
necting this place with the main line of the 
electric railway that only an hourly service was 
maintained, and it would be a good forty 
minutes before the next car started. Rather 


than wait so long, I decided to walk two miles | 















across country to a junction 
that was favored with cars every 
ten minutes. The clear, bracing 
air made the prospect of such a 
tramp an inviting one. 


As I turned off the village | 
| soon became something fearful. 


street into the road leading to my destination, 
I caught sight of another pedestrian perhaps 
three hundred feet ahead. As he was walking 
almost as fast as 1, we were nearly a half-mile 
from the village when I overtook him. He 
was a short, stout man of about fifty-five, in a 
checked suit, with a gray, soft hat. We 
‘*passed the time of day,’’ and walked along 
together. 

I found that, like myself, he had come from 
the city, and had preferred to walk to the junc- 
tion rather than wait for the hourly car. One 
thing led to another in our talk, and finally my 
new acquaintance told me of a peculiar experi- 
ence through which he had passed some years 
before. 

“By trade,’’ said he, ‘‘I am a painter; not a 
landscape-painter, nor a painter of portraits, 
but simply a man who follows the work as a 
business, and not as a fine art. Of course I 
try to do well whatever falls to my brush, but 
my easel is generally the side of a house or a 
barn or a ship, or some object equally large. 

‘*Nine years ago I took the contract to paint 
a five-masted schooner that was being built in 
one of the well-known yards on the Maine 
coast. All my workmen lived near by and were 
thoroughly familiar with the work, so it was 
but little labor to superintend them. 

‘*While they were busy upon the hull I spent 
most of my own time in doing odd jobs that 
came under my contract; among them was the 
painting of the water-tanks for the vessel. 


tons, and capable of containing about twenty- | 
five hundred gallons; when in place om board 
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they would stand on the keelson and reach 
almost to the deck above. In the upper end 


of each was a manhole through which one | 


might descend to the bottom of the tank on a 
small steel ladder riveted to the inside. 

**The tanks lay side by side in the yard, a 
few feet from the vessel and at right angles 
with it, ready to be hoisted on board when the 
time came. 


to prevent them from rolling 
down. These four cylinders 
had to be painted red on the 
outside, and coated inside with 
liquid cement to prevent them 
from leaking. 

**It was a very simple mat- 
ter to put on the outside coat 
of red paint, but the cementing 
took me longer than I expected. 

‘“*Whew! Wasn’t it hot 
inside those tanks! The man- 
holes were so small that they 
didn’t help the circulation of 
air very much or give enough 
light to work by, and I was 
obliged to carry a lantern in 
with me to make sure that 
every joint and seam was 
filled. 

**It took about two hours to 
spread the cement with a brush 
on the inside of each cylinder, 
and I was glad enough to come 
out several times before the 
job was done to get a breath 
of fresh air. The first day I 
worked on the tanks was 
foggy, and I finished two 
inside and out, besides doing 
a little painting on the vessel. 

**At seven o’clock the next 
morning I began putting the 
red paint on the two remain- 
ing tanks. Soon both were 
covered, and I was ready to 
begin cementing, when I was 
called away to do a little 
painting on the stern of the 
schooner. By the time I came 
back and crawled into the 
manhole of the first cylinder, 
with my lantern, brush and 
can of cement, it was half past ten o’clock. 

“Tt was a hot, cloudless August day. The 
tanks lay on the western side of the schooner, 
and were in her shadow during the early part 
of the forenoon; but as the sun rose higher its 
rays beat down upon them, and the heat inside 





“*The tank was not half-finished when I 
gave up and started for my boarding-house, 


resolved not to resume work until the sun was | 


well down in the west. The tanks must be 
finished that evening if it took until midnight ; 
on that I was decided. 

** At seven in the evening I came back. There 
was nobody in the yard but the watchman and 
myself. For about fifteen minutes he sat on a 
block near the manhole and talked to me as I 
spread the cement. Soon, however, he went 
up to the planing-mill, two hundred feet away, 
at the head of the yard, and I was left alone. 

**At half past eight I had the work on that 
tank completed. I crawled out, opened a fresh | 
can of cement, placed it with my lantern and 
brush just inside the manhole of the last 
cylinder, and stood upright for a few minutes, 
breathing in the fresh air. 

“Tt was apparent that a heavy rain-storm 
was coming. The clouds hung low and the air 
was close and damp. I have seldom, if ever, 
seen it blacker than it was that night. 

**As I crept through the manhole in the end 
of the last tank a few first big drops began to 
fall. But rain or starlight outside, it made 
little difference to me; within that shell of steel 
I was protected from all changes in the weather. 
The air was cooler now, and I had my lantern 
to furnish light. 

*‘At my task I went, little mindful of the 


| rising tempest; at the end of an hour the work 


was half-done. 

‘*Meanwhile the storm had developed into 
a perfect hurricane. <A strong wind howled 
through the yard, shrieking round the unfinished 


The slope on which they rested fell | 
away quite sharply toward the water a hundred | 
feet below, and they had been carefully wedged | 








Once I looked out to see how the storm 


| vessel. 
| Was progressing; but a heavy block borne by 
the wind struck the top of the tank not a foot from 
| my head, and made me glad to draw it hurriedly 
jin again. It was absolutely black outside. 
Somewhere near I could hear a torrent of 
surface water dashing down the slope. At the 
time, however, I thought little of it. 

**Shortly before eleven my last brushful of 
cement was spread. Just then it was raining 
harder than ever, and as I had no umbrella, I 
lay in the end of the cylinder, like a turtle in 
his shell, waiting for the tempest to abate 
before starting for my boarding-place. 

** All at once the tank settled slightly. Then 
something slumped away from beneath it, and 
before I could appreciate what was happening, 
I was whirling over and over, flung round and 
round the smooth sides, with brush, cement- 
can and lantern flying confusedly about me. 
The water, flowing under the tank, had sapped 
away the earth on which the supporting props 
rested, and the weight of the steel had started 
it rolling down the slope toward the water. 

‘*With fearful force I was hurled against the 
hard metal, striking now on my back, now on 
my side and arms, and now on my head, getting 
terribly bruised and shaken up. My lantern 
was shattered and extinguished. 1 was dizzied 
| by the ceaseless revolutions. 

**There was nothing I could do to check the 
progress of the tank or to escape from it, and 
the constant battering I received made it impos- 
sible for me to think connectedly. Even had it 
| entered my brain to try to reach the manhole, I 
could never have done so while the cylinde 
was revolving so rapidly. 

**Faster and faster we went. Then, with a 
| series of jolts that almost dashed the life out of 
|my body, the tank clanged across a bed of 
lrocks. At the same instant a terrible fear 
flashed through my brain. I knew by the 
sound that we were rolling over the granite 
blocks that covered the low wharf built at the 
foot of the yard. Unless our course were checked 
immediately, we should plunge over the wharf- 
end into the water. 

**Even while these thoughts ran through my 
head the jolting suddenly ceased, although the 
tank still revolved; and I was conscious that 
we were falling through the air. Then witha 
tremendous splash we shot under water! 

‘At the same instant a torrent spurted in 
through the manhole, washing me into the 
farther end of the tank. Then a heavy shock 
told me that we had struck bottom. The 
cylinder made one or two more revolutions with 
lessening speed, and finally stopped altogether. 
I could see nothing, but could hear the torrent 
still rushing in, and was conscious that the 
water was rising about me. 

**The tank was more than half-full, when, for 
some reason inexplicable to me at the time, the 
water stopped flowing in. As my brain became 
clearer, I realized that when the cylinder rested 
on its side fully half the space within lay 
above the opening, so that the air thus confined 
could not escape. If you will open an empty 
bottle and lay it on its side in a pan of water, 
you will understand the thing that saved my 
life. 

**But my position was still extremely perilous. 
There I was, at the dead of night, imprisoned in 
a steel cylinder far beneath the surface of the 
harbor, with no more chance of making others 
aware of my danger than if I had been in the 
middle of the Atlantic. The watchman, snugly 
ensconced in the planing-mill on a pile of dry 
shavings, would not feel it necessary to venture 
out while the storm was raging. Even if he 
should know my position, how could he help 
me? 

**Il must be some distance from the foot of 
the wharf, and the tide was dead high. There 
was absolutely no means of reaching the tank 
| until ebb, and even then it would be a matter 
of great difficulty to get chains round it and 
| drag it back to land. Meanwhile I should be 
suffocated long before reaching shore. 

‘‘No, I could not hope for outside help. By 
my own efforts my salvation must be worked 
out, and immediately at that. Even now I 
experienced a slight difficulty in breathing, and 
there was an increasing pressure on my chest. 
I swain along to the other end of the tank. The 
manhole was several inches under water, as I 
discovered by running my fingers round its edge. 
But there was no time for hesitation. 

**Taking a full breath of the close air, I 
| ducked under the surface, and wriggled myself 
head-first through the opening with all the 
strength desperation could give. In a moment 
I was free from the cylinder. ‘The depth must 
have been great, for the pressure on my ears was 
simply terrific. I struck out wildly with my 
arms and legs, but it seemed to me as if I hung 
for minutes motionless in the dark flood, pressed 
down by the water above. 

‘*Then suddenly, when I had almost aban- 
doned hope, I was at the surface, battling with 
the tempest that lashed the waves to foam. Not 
many feet away was the wharf edge, with the 
hull of the schooner looming black above it. 
Swimming feebly with the little strength that 
was left me, I at last reached the rough granite, 
clambered up its front, and sank down upon it, 
half-dead with exhaustion. 

“Tt was long after midnight when I staggered 
into the mill to startle the drowsy watchman 
with the story of my peril and escape.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
he report of the assassination of King Peter 
of Servia, which was circulated last month, 
was ‘‘greatly exaggerated,’’. to quote Mark 
Twain, and when one recalls the conditions in 
Servia, it might also be said that it was pre- 
mature. 
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P fox: season of the year is approaching when 
~andidates ‘‘run for office,’’ although at the 
same time they ‘‘stand on platforms.’’ Let us 
hope that they will never be compelled to ‘‘ walk 
the plank.’’ That metaphor comes from piracy, 
not from polities. The two should never be 
mixed. 


oO" hundred and fourteen miles an hour was 
the speed attained by an experimental train 
on a new military railway in Germany, and it 
is hoped to run a train at the rate of two hundred 
miles in the same time. As preparedness for 
war means avoidance of it nowadays, this indi- 
cates the German disposition to hasten toward 
peace at a pretty rapid pace. 


New Jersey board of education has recently 
decided that a boy may go to school without 
any shoes on if he desires. The sehool trustees 
in many a small district would be more astounded 
at having any one doubt the right of a boy to 
go barefoot than was the board in the New 
Jersey city at the request that this youngster 
might not be compelled to wear shoes. 
F™ the new Philippine currency a mark has 
been devised to correspond with our dollar- 
sign, consisting of the letter P with two parallel 
lines drawn across the lobe, or its upper half. 
Since this design was formally prescribed by 
Governor Taft, there need be no question in 
future years concerning its origin or meaning, 
as with our dollar-sign. Arbitrary marks 
usually spring into being almost unnoticed, but 
they can be manufactured to order. 
I" order te test how far a woman who falls 
into the water is hindered from swimming 
by her skirts, two German women, both expert 
swimmers, made an experiment in drowning. 
In full evening dress, hats, gloves and mantles, 
they jumped into the water. Witnesses fol- 
lowed them in a canoe. Their decision is that 
a woman’s clothes buoy her up until they are 
wet, and then they weigh her down. Many 
people knew this before, but there is nothing 
like experiment to fix the truth. 
Ny English musician accused of plagiarism 
affirms that it is ‘‘almost impossible to 
compose a piece of music having no resemblance 
to any other’’ ; but his critics have retorted that 
the seven tones and their semitones, twelve 
notes in all, are susceptible of nearly half a 
billion combinations. Of course it does not 
follow that it is perfectly easy to be original, 
but such statisties give the comforting assurance 
that a youth who contemplates a work of genius 
need never fail because of poverty of material. 
MN alien immigrant not passing through Eng- 
land on his way to America, but purposing 
domicile in the pleasant suburbs of London and 
the sacred West End itself—such is a charac- 
terization of the mosquito by the London 
Guardian. It will bea curious and unexpected 
thing, adds the same paper, if the mosquito- 
net becomes a regular part of the equipment 
of an English bedroom. Doubtless some will 
regard the insect invasion as a part of the 
Americanization of England which certain con- 
servative minds deplore. 


here is an apple-tree in the garden of a 
vicarage in Surrey, England, which was 
‘*dedieated’’ in 1870 to the Church Missionary 
Society, and which has since, by the sale of 
the fruit, realized more than one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for that excellent purpose. 
The statement may convey a hint to persons 
interested in some good cause for which they 
find it hard to save money. Let such set aside 
a tree, a fowl, a patch of garden or a cow, 
devote the product to the special fund, and then 
double it, for good measure. 
n interesting illustration of rule by a majority 
is reported from a London hospital. The 
surgeon in charge was making his morning 
rounds, accompanied by half a dozen students, 
to whom he was giving clinical instruction. 
‘They came to a doubtful case. ‘‘Now, gentle- 
men,’’ said the surgeon, ‘‘do you think this is 
or is not a case for operation?’”? Without ex- 
ception the students opposed the proposition to 
operate. ‘‘You are all wrong,’’ exclaimed the 
surgeon, ‘‘and I shall operate to-morrow!’’ 
‘*No, you won’t!’’? exclaimed the patient. 
**Six to one is a good majority. Gimme my 
clothes !’’ = 
™ reluctance with which some persons took 
up the duties of life when the holiday season 
ended has reminded a correspondent that at the 
beginning of September the men of the Scotch 
shipyards sometimes resort to the sporting 
method of a ‘“‘toss-up’’ whether they shall 
return to work or not. A brick is thrown into 
the air. If it stays up the men go back to the 
yard. If the brick comes down the holiday is 
extended. To tired persons who believe in 
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‘‘luck’’ and govern their lives accordingly, this 
experiment can always be depended on to yield 
satisfactory results. 


Ss" Edwin Arnold was recently asked what 
he owed to the Bible. He replied, ‘‘Every- 
thing. I owe my education as a writer more to 
the Bible than to any hundred other books that 
could be named. It is, together with our Book 
of Common Prayer, the grandest possible school 
of style, letting alone all that it must be on the 
moral and spiritual side.’’ In spite of the truth 
of this, which all broadly educated men admit, 
it is surprising to discover the ignorance of the 
Bible among many men and women who are 
supposed to be familiar with the world’s best 
things. 
e & 
OLD HOMES. 


Old homes, old hearts! upon my soul forever 
Their peace and gladness lie like tears and laughter. 
Madison Cawein. 
* © 


THE BRITISH CRISIS. 


or two-thirds of a century Great Britain 

has adhered to the system of free trade. 

The policy was adopted in order to give 

the people cheap food. That object was 

achieved, and England has prospered and 

grown rich as the greatest manufacturing coun- 
try in the world. 

But great changes have taken place since Sir 
Robert Peel abrogated the duty on grain. The 
British. Empire itself has expanded by the 
acquisition of new territory and by the growth 
in population of its self-governing colonies in 
the four quarters of the globe. Germany and 
the United States, to say nothing of other 
countries, have so enlarged and extended their 
manufacturing industries that they not only 
compete with Great Britain in foreign markets, 
but are invading England itself with their 
wares. 

The new situation has created dangers. Some 
one or more of the great colonies might aspire 
to independence. The empire, so extended, 
needs to be more united than it is for self- 
defense.. The British Isles are dependent upon 
foreign countries for food, and the supply might 
be cut off in time of war. British industries 
are suffering from the competition of foreign 
goods imported free of duty. 

Out of this changed situation have arisen two 
distinct movements on the part of British 
statesmen of the Conservative party now in 
power. Both movements are in a direction 
away from free trade. Mr. Joseph Chamiber- 
lain has proposed that a tax be levied on food 
imported from foreign countries, but not on the 
products of British possessions. His grand 
object is to consolidate and unify the empire. 
By favoring the productions of the colonies he 
hopes both to give the people of the colonies a 
new motive to loyalty to the crown, and so to 
stimulate the production of food by them as to 
render the empire independent of supplies from 
countries which, although now friendly, may 
some time become hostile. 

Other statesmen, and Mr. Balfour, the prime 
minister, at the head of them, favor the imposi- 
tion of a duty upon foreign manufactures, in 
other words, a protective tariff, as Americans 
understand that phrase. Here also the object 
is twofold. It is intended, first, to give a better 
‘*home market’’ to British manufacturers by 
putting a stop to the alleged practice of foreign 
manufacturers of making England the ‘‘dump- 
ing-ground’’ where they may dispose of their 
surplus productions at a loss—a practice which 
demoralizes British trade and is gradually 
extinguishing many industries. 

The other object is to give the British govern- 
ment what we may call a capital upon which to 
trade. The strict principles of free trade do not 
permit it to retaliate upon other nations for the 
high duties laid upon British goods. If it desires 
to make commercial treaties with other countries 
it has nothing to offer in exchange for favors 
which it seeks, because it already admits their 
goods free of duty. The tax upon manufac- 
tures would enable Great Britain, in dealing 
with the United States, for example, to offer to 
remit duties on certain American goods if this 
country in turn would concede lower duties to 
certain British wares. 

The English people are conservative. Two 
generations of them have passed across ‘the 
stage since the free-trade principles now assailed 
became a part of the British political gospel, 
accepted by both parties. Yet undoubtedly the 
present government leaders have impressed great 
numbers of the members of their own party 
with most serious doubts whether a change of 
policy and a moderate departure from the 
principles of free trade be not demanded by the 
circumstances of the time. 

The Liberal party is practically united against 
both propositions. The Unionist party is greatly 
divided. The cabinet has been broken up by 
the agitation. Mr. Chamberlain has resigned, 
not because his chief, Mr. Balfour, rejects his 
proposition of a tax on food, but because they 
are both convinced that the people are not ready 
to approve the measure. They also agree that 
Mr. Chamberlain can urge his suggestion with 
most effect as an outsider. 

Several other members of the cabinet have 
retired because, being free-traders, they are 
radically opposed to both propositions, and will 
not be even passively responsible for measures 


. 





which are based upon the theory of a protective 
tariff. 

The grand result is the greatest upheaval in 
British politics since Mr. Gladstone committed 
the Liberal party to home rule for Ireland. No 
man can foresee what is to be the otitcome of 
the fierce agitation now in progress. Butall the 
world is interested, directly or indirectly, in 
many ways, by the trade policy of the greatest 
of trading nations. 

* © 


PRINCIPLES OF LIFE. 


A trinity there seems of principles, 
The love of self, our fellows, and our God. 
Philip J. Bailey. 
® 


THE CHARM OF A VOICE. 


t the recent celebrations of Lucy Stone’s 
A birthday almost every speaker who had 
known that gifted woman had something 
to say about the charm of her voice. So sweet 
was it that, in the words of Miss Anthony, 
“‘men used to say that they couldn’t help voting 
for woman suffrage if she asked them to do so.’’ 
Her name was always put last upon the pro- 
gram of a public meeting, ‘‘because she left 
such a pleasant impression upon an audience. ’’ 
The current literature of Great Britain is full 
of slighting allusions to the voices of American 
women. They are justified in a number of 
eases, alas! far too large. But an American 
woman’s voice need not be loud and shrill. 
Nothing in her constitution, nothing in the 
climate, requires it so to be. It is true that 
weak utterance or a ‘‘cracked’’ voice may pro- 
ceed from ill health; but the high, nasal tones 
that our foreign erities find so disagreeable are 
almost invariably due to sheer heedlessness. 

Nobody needs to be told that noise and 
emphasis are different things, but people forget 
—and scream ; and every such outburst, whether 
of joy or of anger, coarsens the voice, especially 
if, as is frequently the ease, ‘‘the last breath in 
the lungs’’ is used in the effort. 

‘*Breathe deeply, speak slowly, and keep an 
even temper,’’ is the advice a specialist gives 
the girls at a famous finishing school. The 
secret of a pleasing voice could hardly be con- 
veyed in fewer words, nor is the knowledge of 
any other secret more essential to a woman’s 
charm. 

& © 


AGAINST TAMMANY. 


he campaign for decent city government 

now in progress in New York deserves 

the national attention which it attracts. 
No other pending contest is of so great impor- 
tance, because in no other place are the issues 
between vice and virtue framed on so large a 
scale. 


Tammany Hall, although nominally Demo- 
cratic, has: come to stand for protected vice and 
the corrupt sale of privileges to violate the law. 
It has a strong and compact organization, and 
has profited in the past by the inability of its 
opponents to work together. It won a victory 
in the first election after the boundaries of the 
city were extended to take in Brooklyn because 
its opponents were divided. The advocates of 
decent government learned a lesson by this 
failure, and two years ago combined on Seth 
Low for mayor, and elected him. They have 
supported the administration since it has been 
in power, and are now striving to reélect Mr. 
Low. It is the first time that a reform mayor 
has been nominated for reélection. 

This is an evidence of progress, and it should 
be encouraging to all friends of honest govern- 
ment. It indicates that the political leaders are 
rising high enough to consider something besides 
their own selfish ends. A cynic might say that 
the politicians are learning that there is more 
profit for them in standing by decency than in 
winking at corruption. 

Another reason for encouragement lies in the 
insistence of the managers of the anti-Tammany 
canvass that the election should turn on local 
issues, and that the Democrats and Republicans 
alike, who are working together in opposition 
to Tammany, should be free to act as they 
choose in national and state campaigns. 

There is a growing disposition, not only in 
New York, but elsewhere, to indorse the senti- 
ment expressed by the Earl of Dudley in 1895, 
when he was urged to attend a division in the 
House of Lords. He could not be present, as 
there was a meeting of the parish council in 
Dudley. ‘‘ Municipal administration is far and 
away more important than anything that one 
can do in Parliament,’’ said he. ‘‘It’s better 
to mend one sewer than to make a hundred 
eloquent speeches about preserving the unity 
and dignity of the émpire.’’ 
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A MATTER OF MUCILAGE. - 


ne of the most delicate operations per- 
formed by the government Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing is the gumming 

of postage-stamps. After the stamps are 
printed in great sheets they are passed under a 
roller, from which they receive a thin coating 
of gum, and then gradually over coils of steam- 
pipes until they are dried. Great care is neces- 
sary to get the layer uniform on every part of 
the surface. The gum in the little vats, from 


which it drops to the roller, is maintained at 
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an even temperature and thickness. Tests are 
made hourly of the warmth and humidity of 
the workroom. 

Even with the perfection of mechanical exact- 
ness some allowance must be made for the 
season of the year. For summer sale a slightly 
harder gum is used, because of the trouble from 
stamps sticking together. In winter precaution 
against the cracking of the gummed surface 
through contraction is necessary. A third grade 
of the material, for other seasons, is known as 
‘‘intermediate. ’” 

It would provoke much popular discontent if 
for one month the postage-stamps should be 
improperly gummed. It might even attract 
more attention than some knotty problems of 
international policy. About ten years ago there 
was a two-cent issue which caused much 
trouble, and one dissatisfied patriot wrote to 
the President of the United States, whom he 
opposed politically, this sharp message : 

** Please put more stickum on the stamps ; give 
us what we want in something.’’ 


* @ 
COMMONPLACE DUTIES. 


argaret Parker went back to college in a 

dejected frame of mind. Things had not 
been going well at home all summer long. Her 
mother had more sick-headaches than ever. The 
children were demoralized by the long vacation. 
Her father’s business was complicated by the 
uncertain state of the cotton-market. For the 
moment, education seemed to Margaret an inde- 
fensible luxury, family life a series of struggles 
and concessions, and indifference the only mood 
worth cultivating. She was asking with the 
bitterness of youth when it asks that bitter 
question, ‘‘What is the use of it all?” 

No railroad accident and wonderful escape 
happened to change the girl’s mind. No preacher 
set forth to her the sin of pessimism. No splendid 
service awaited her hand as a sign of her high 
ealling. None the less, before she slept the first 
night of her junior year in college she had a 
point of view very different from the gloomy one 
with which she left home. 

As she reached the station she saw a girl— 

evidently a freshman—timidly arguing with a 
half-drunken expressman about her trunk. 
Margaret lost no time in taking a hand in the 
matter, and reporting the man to headquarters 
over the telephone; and she soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the freshman’s face clear, as her 
trunk.joined Margaret’s on a well-filled wagon. 
" #4 soon as she*¥eached the college she was met 
by a request from the dean that she should try to 
adjust a mistiderstanding among some of her 
classmates in regard to their rooms. 

“You know those girls well, Miss Parker,” said 
the dean, “and I rely on you to straighten out the 
tangle.” 

When she entered her room it was to find chaos 
reigning, and her chum ready to cry with the pain 
of a strained wrist—the result of a fall from a 
step-ladder. 

Margaret’s ready hands soon bandaged the 
wrist, hung the pictures and curtains, and re- 
freshed two tired girls with cups of chocolate 
from the useful chafing-dish. 

While the dishes were being washed three 
classmates appeared to consult with her about 
the make-up of an important committee. Before 
they were gone the clock told the hour of a choir 
rehearsal, to which Margaret hurried, with a 
pleasant sense of the gracious part in the life of 
the college played by the chapel choir. It was 
natural enough that the president’s favorite hymn 
should be sung at prayers the night that college 
opened : 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 

It fitted well into Margaret’s changed mood— 
which had passed from dejection and indifference 
to a quiet exaltation, and a heightened feeling of 
the value and the mystery of human life. 

As she put her head on her pillow that night her 
thought turned back to her home and its problems, 
and she realized that none of them could be very 
serious, so long as love and loyalty reigned in the 
household. She remembered with a smile the 
definition of happiness as a state of being too busy 
to know that one is unhappy, and was grateful 
for the every-day miracle by which commonplace 
duties, forced upon her, but accepted and well 
performed, had renewed her vision and brouglit 
her peace. 

* & 


GOLD-HUNTERS. 
few years ago there died in San Francisco a 
man who, after a lifetime of toil and danger, 
finally made his fortune in the Alaska gold-fields. 
His story is told by Mr. Jack London in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Born in Maine, he was only sixteen when he 
began his wanderings, to Montana first, then to 
the Alaskan Panhandle, then—the north still 
calling him—over the terrible Chileoot and down 
into the “Mysterious Silent Land.” That autumn 
he returned over the pass in a blizzard, ‘‘with a 
rag of a shirt and a handful of raw flour.” But 
the next spring he went back over the pass, and 
the next; and the tliird he went to stay. He was 
not going to return again till he brought his gold 
with him. 

For eleven years, through almost incredible 
hardships, he toiled on. Then his long quest was 
ended; with the gold for which he had spent his 
life he went down to San Francisco. To live? 
But he had never learned how to live with gold. 
To die, planning to the very last a return to the 
old trail. 

A strange, wild, sad story it seems, read by the 
fireside. Yet are there not other gold-hunters al! 
about us? Men who toil through years to “lay 
by” enough to enable them to enjoy themselves at 
last, only to find when the task is accomplished 
that the unused power of joy has atrophied ; 
women who deny themselves everything to gain 
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their children some special advantage, only to 
realize in anguish that in the crowded years they 
have lost the children themselves; young people 
who, in the eager following of their ambitions, 
neglect the small gifts of the quiet days—are not 
these all, in their different ways, gold-hunters? 

But the gold of life does not lie hidden in any 
mines—it sparkles in tiny sands all along the 
common path of every day. He only who gathers 
it bit by bit from daily duties and pleasures and 
opportunities and friendships will find himself the 
possessor of the real treasure at last. 


& @ 
A TIGHT PLACE. 


ough some reminiscences of Admiral Philip | 
recently given to the public we learn that he | 


was, in his childhood, almost as remarkable for 
being bad in a boyish way as he was in his 
maturity for being good in the manliest way. 

He was the sort of boy who is perpetually in 
trouble and making it. His pugilistic encounters 
with his brother, while he was still in petticoats, 
were a source of disturbance to the family devo- 
tions; and the wild tricks he played with his 
father’s horses nearly drove those astonished 
animals to distraction. 

He early hated.“fuss and feathers,” and willingly 
accepted punishment for having rubbed burs into 
the long curls of a little “sissy-boy” playmate 
until they had to be cut off, insisting that the 
improvement was worth the price. Indeed, he 
usually paid the full penalty for his mischief, 
possessing little of that ability to slip through 
tight places which distinguishes so many juvenile 
rogues. 

On one occasion, at least, the tight place was 
literal. He was still a small lad, wearing a loose 
blouse gathered at the waist, like the other little 
boys of the Dutch old village of Kinderhook, where 
he lived. 

Noticing that some chickens had dug a hole 
under a fence that separated him from an orchard 
of ripe fruit, says the narrator of the story, he 
reasoned on the lines of the celebrated Darius 
Green, who said, “If birds can fly, why can’t 1?” 
and asked, “If chickens can dig a hole under a 
fence to a peach-orchard, why can’t 1?” 

Forthwith Jack enlarged the hole sufficiently to 
enable him to enter the desired enclosure. Ina 
jiffy he had filled his blouse with creamy peaches, 
the gathers at his waist enabling him to stow 
away several quarts. 

All went well until he had started to return, 
when the owner of the orchard hove in sight and 
gave chase. Jack made a dive for the improved 
chicken-hole. But here his poor generalship was 
demonstrated. He had not adequately provided 
for his retreat, for although he had dug a hole big 
enough to admit his body, he had not counted 
on the substantial enlargement round his waist 
caused by the peaches. 

The upshot was that Jack got stuck when half- 
way under the fence, so that the irate owner of 
the fruit had him at a painful disadvantage. 

Even later, at Annapolis, he retained a tendency 
to get into trouble, and the navy nearly lost one 
of its heroes through his dismissal. 

Two hundred demerits meant expulsion, and he 
had accumulated two hundred and twenty-one; 
but so many of these were for such innocent 
offenses as “loud laughing at mess,’’ while the 
good stuff he was made of had already become so 
apparent, that Commodore Craven, on receiving 
his promise to amend, graciously reduced their 
number to one hundred and ninety-nine. By this 
wise leniency the service gained a splendid officer 
and a historic phrase: 

“Don’t cheer, boys; those poor fellows are 
dying!” 

* © 


A VALUABLE PARCEL. 


ere is nothing specially remarkable in the fact 

that young Emile Loubet, now President of 
France, was so fond of the school of the fields and 
woods that he used to declare he would never go 
to a real college. Other boys have made the same 
vows. But there is something uncommon about 
the way he began school, and the story, as it is told 
in M. A. P., is not only amusing, but affords an 
early evidence of obstinacy which is every bit as 
good as determination of character for purposes 
of anecdote. 

When Emile was about nine years old and living 
with his parents at Marsanne, his father, who had 
his own ideas as to what was good for him, made 
arrangements that he should go to the College of 
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words must be prohibited, lest they provoke an 
uprising. An opera given there contains an aria 
with the words: 

“I loved my mother more than any other woman. 
Since her death everything has ceased to be 
attractive to me.” 

The censors maintained that the word “‘mother” 
would suggest “fatherland,” and the singer was 
obliged to substitute : 

“I loved my aunt.” 

Sudermann’s “Heimat” (Home) was acted 
there, but the censorship changed the title to 
“Family Nest.” 

“It is this pettiness,” said a Pole, “that is 
| torturing us to death.” 
| 
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ECCENTRIC GENIUS. 


_- Abbott McNeill Whistler, the noted artist, 
“past master of the gentle art of making 
enemies,” as he called himself, will be remembered 
as one of the most entertaining men of his time. 
Although an American, at one time his aversion 
for Americans was so strong that at the Centennial 
Exposition he preferred that his pictures should 
not be hung with those of American artists, but in 
the British section. At another time he turned 
against the English. It was when he failed of 
election as president of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. He and his friends then withdrew | 
from the society. 

“It is very simple,” he said, in explanation. 
“The artists retired, the British remained.” 

He began his education at West Point, and it 
was his desire, expectation and ambition to have 
a soldier’s career. It was his early wish to excel 
none the cadets in athletics. But it was not to 
be. is life, however, was strenuous enough; 
sometimes, indeed, a battle for mere existence. 
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But he extracted out of it a generous share of 
what was to him good fun, and in which he 
enjoyed his meed of good living. 
© many people who little realize Whistler’s 
high place as an artist he is held in appreciative 
remembrance for his extraordinary faculty for 
sayin raarag anes. the faculty which he exploits 
book, “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 

“I learn that I have, lurking in London, still a 
friend,” he wrote only last year, “though for the 
life of me | cannot remember his name.” 

Yet this strange genius could be a courtier. He 
had, as president of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, obtained for it a royal charter, which the 
society had never before had. When the Prince 
of Wales, now King Edward, paid his first visit 
to the society’s galleries after the charter was 

anted, Whistler as president was there to receive 
him, and the prince said that he had never before 
heard of that society, and asked its history. 

“It has none, your highness,” said Whistler. 
“Its history dates from to-day.” 

Once he met what seemed to be a quenching 
retort. He had poeraery, ealled Balaam’s ass 
the first great critic, and the inference was plain 
until a writer in Vanity Fair called his attention 
to the fact that the ass was right. 

Whistler acknowledged the point, and said: 

ad a you will admit that this is the only ass 
on record who ever did ‘see the angel of the 
Lord,’ and that we are past the age of miracles.” | 

Even in defeat he was triumphant. } 
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WEBSTER AND JENNY LIND. 


t seems an odd combination of talents—Webster 

and Jenny Lind singing together at a public 
concert. The Companion does not vouch for the 
story, although it is a good one, and although it is 
to be found in a recent book, “Washington, the 
Capital City.” 

It chanced that on the day of Jenny Lind’s 
appearance several members of the Cabinet and 
Senate were the guests at dinner of the Russian 
minister, and the concert was half over when 
Webster and the other members of the party 

} 





| entered the hall. When the sogranee with whie 
| they were received had subsided, 
| of the concert was opened by the gifted Swede | 


the second part 


with “Hail, Columbia. | 

Deeply moved by the patriotic air, Webster, at | 
the close of the first verse, rose and added his rich, | 
sonorous voice to the chorus. His wife, who sat | 
behind him, pulled at his coat tail to make him | 
stop singing, but at the close of each verse the 
volunteer basso joined in, and none could tell 
whether Lind ebster or the audience were 
most delighted. , 

As the last notes of the song died away, Webster, 
hat in hand, made a profound bow to the singer. 
Jenny Lind, blushing at the honor, courtesicd, 
while the audience applauded to the echo. | 
Webster, not to be outdone in politeness, bowed 
again ; again Lind courtesied, the house applauded, 
and this was repeated nine t Ss. 
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ON SECOND THOUGHT. 


. the “Reminiscences” of Mr. Gideon Burton, 
an old-time merchant of Philadelphia, there is 





Crest. 

The day of entry to the college came, but no | 
Emile could be found. At last, toward evening, | 
the poor little chap was found hiding in a neigh- 
boring wood. 

His prayers and supplications for his freedom 
were of no use. His father was obdurate. To 
the school at Crest Emile should go. Then Emile 
tried resistance. Useless! The grown-ups were 
stronger than he. 

Still the struggle must have been a lengthened 
one, and Emile may almost be declared victor, for 
it was only by binding his feet and hands that he 
could be brought to the carriage in waiting. 

Thus, tied hand and foot, was the future Presi- 
dent of France delivered over like a parcel to the 
director of the school of Crest. 





an amusing story of John Price Wetherill, a 
wealthy white-lead manufacturer, which some of | 
the ostentatious millionaires of the present day 
might read and ponder with profit. 


In 1838 Mr. Wetherill, who lived in a modest | 
two-story brick house, made up his mind to have | 
a finer a palace, in fact,—and he had | 
spoken about it to Struthers, the great stone- 
mason of the day. 

About that time a Boston man who had letters | 
to Mr. Wetherill inquiring about white lead called 
at_his house in Twelfth Street. On ringing the | 
bell, a supposed servant came to the door. He 
gave rather indefinite and unsatisfactory answers, 
and the visitor said, impatiently: 

“T wish to see Mr. Wetherill!’’ 

“T am Mr. Wetherill,” was the quiet reply. 

The Boston man made the nonsenty apology 
delivered his letters, and was most kindly receivec 
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A NATION WAITING. 


Igerd, the Polish author, says that war will | 

surely be made upon Russia by the Poles, 
although the most zealous of his race does not 
believe in hastening it, even by intemperate talk. 
The people of Poland, as he reminded George 
Brandes, the Danish writer travelling there, live 
in the past and future, not for one moment in the 
present, 

They are obliged even in speech to deal in 
paraphrases and allegories. In ‘‘Polish Legends 
of the Holy Virgin,’ a widely popular work by 
Olgerd, the Virgin indicated to the initiated 
Poland herself. This was understood by every 
reader save the Russian censors. 

A similar caution reigns over every art, and 
even the censors know that certain most innocent 





| If I cannot 
: cannot a marble palace.” 





by Mr. Wetherill. Some time after the manufac- 
turer met the stone-mason. 

“Struthers,” said he, “I shall think nothing 
more about putting up that building on that lot. 
ace a two-story brick building, | 
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TWO STANDARDS. 


i. of the strangest illustrations of the ups 
and downs of fortune comes from Paris. The 
facts are taken from the New York Tribune: 


Arich Parisian banker became reduced, through 
unlucky investments, to the sum of ten thousand 
francs. That amount was poverty to him, and 
overwhelmed by his loss and the hopelessness of 
the situation, he committed suicide. 

The ten thousand franes then fell to his brother, 
who had been for years a pauper, estranged from 
his family. But to him such a sum represented 
incredible riches, and his reason was overthrown. 
In a moment of delirium he jumped into the | 
Seine and was drowned. 
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Conflagration 
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t started in the garden ground, 
And no one was to blame. 

We only filled a little mound 

With dancing tulip-flame. 







We thought it quenched in June, 
but oh, 
Just where the roses grew 
A tiny ember smoldered low, 
And when the south winds 
blew 








They scattered petals full of coals, 
The mischief had begun, 

Not might we then, to save our souls, 
Undo what had been done. 


Nasturtium fires crept out and flared 
Along the garden walk. 

The hollyhocks like torches glared, 
A light on every stalk. 


The seotch-mist puffed its clouds of smoke, 
The hills were dim with haze, 

And goldenrod and sumac broke 
Into a mighty blaze. 


Across the fields the fire-tide turned, 
O’erleaping stream and road. 

The hillside like a furnace burned, 
The forest gleamed and glowed. 


We watched the conflagration grow 
Till, one November night, 

A tempest blast of sleet and snow 
Put out its splendid light. 


Now we have no excuse to bring. 
There’s nothing to be said. 

But every one of us, next spring, 
Will guard his tulip bed! 
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BEFORE THE HYMN. 


‘T such a time as this,’ said 
the chairman of the meeting, 
**1 wish 1 had _ received | 
ministerial training. 1 am 
not quite sure how the min- 
isters get over a pause of this 
kind in a meeting, but I 
think they announce a 
hymn. Perhaps some of 
you gentlemen who are 

musical will start something, and after we sing 

we will renew our effort.” 

‘*Before the hymn is sung,’’ said Mr. Stan- 
ton, rising, ‘‘perhaps 1 may be allowed to say 
a word which | have been getting ready to 
say.” 

‘*Mr. Stanton has the floor,’’ said the chair- 

man. ‘‘We will hear him first, and then we 

will sing.’’ 

‘*We have undertaken a large thing,’’ said 
Mr. Stanton, ‘‘and the thousand dollars I have 
already pledged toward this Young Men’s 
Christian Association building seemed as much 
as I could prudently offer, and I doubt not the 
rest of you who have made pledges feel as I do. 
But it is evident we must give mv.e, or the 
attempt must fail. 

“The sums already pledged and the gift of 
the lot are all conditioned upon our raising the 
whole amount. We all feel how important it 
is for the boys of our community that this 
should not fail. Some of them are in peril for 
lack of such restraints and advantages as this 
building will afford. When we made our first 
pledges I had a boy of my own. I still have 
him, but God took him where he has no need 
of this building. 

‘*T do not know that I can control myself to 
say what is in my heart to say. When I first 
made the pledge I was thinking especially of 
my own son. It occurs to me now that I 
should like to add five hundred dollars to my 
former pledge, and make the gift for the boys 
of the community at large.”’ 

‘Two or three men had chosen hymns to sing, 
stirring hymns like ‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,’’ or “* Awake, My Soul’’; but they did 
not seem quite appropriate at that moment. 
Some one started ‘‘There is a land of pure 
delight,’’ and with the starting tears came the 
loosening of purse-strings. 

‘*T will add five hundred to my subscription, ’’ 
said one. 

** And I,’’ said another. 

‘*T never saw anything like it,’’ said a young 
reporter, afterward. ‘*he chairman had noth- 
ing to do, but the secretary and treasurer were 
kept busy. ‘For the boys of the community,’ 
everybody seemed to say, and the rest of the 
fifty thousand dollars was promised in less than 
ten minutes. ”’ 
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Then they sang another hymn, “‘ Praise God, 
from Whom all blessings flow.’? The new 
building was assured. 

Many a good movement is begun with too | 
narrow or too personal a conception of the 
benefits to accrue from it. It may be the! 
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touch of sorrow which is needed to strengthen 
the movement by showing the blessedness of 
giving for others than one’s own. 
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A FRONTIER MISSIONARY. 


he Methodist Episcopal Church in California 

| recently held memorial services for William 

Taylor, the first missionary of that church 

in the state. “He is,’’ wrote Charles Spurgeon, 

the famous London preacher, “the Paul of the age, 

and his experiences in establishing Methodism on 

the frontier of America, Australia and South 
America have no parallel in church history.” 


The story of William Taylor’s career in the 
wicked mining-camps and in San Francisco during 
the early fifties is more thrilling than fiction. 
Lawlessness was unbridled in the town. Mur- 
derers went without trial. 

“In all my travels over the world,” Mr. Taylor 
used to say, “l never have seen such human 
degradation, such woful immorality and reckless- 
ness of human life as in San Francisco in 1849.” 

t took courage to speak to the swearing, 
drunken crowds who spent their time in gamblin 
and intoxication. Many a time he was threaten 
with personal violence. One of his first efforts 
was made in Pat Donovan’s dance hall. A 
murder had just been committed. The body w: 
hauled into an adjoining room, and the drinking, 
cursing, gambling and dancing were resumed as 
noisily as ever. Suddenly Mr. Taylor’s stalwart 
frame appeared in the door of the place. 

Catealls and yells of derision greeted the mis- 
sionary; and one man drew his pistol and told 
Mr. Taylor to get out or be shot. e stood quietly 
for a few moments, and then said : 

“T have not come for trouble. If you will let me 

sing a few songs and say a few words, I’m sure 
you won’t regret it.’’ 
o“G !” some one yelled. Mr. Taylor 
began to sing in his full, clear voice some of the 
familiar church hymns. The crowd was quickly 
won by the music. 

“Go on!” shouted the men when he stopped. 
Then he sang one or two Scotch songs, and finally, 

tting up on the platform where the fiddler sat, 

e oe e plainly and forcibly upon the evil life his 
auditors were leading, and they listened quietly. 

When the preacher had ceased, a big strapping 
Irishman, who had served time in prisons in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and had been the terror 
of the water-front in San Francisco, proposed a 
collection for the new Methodist church, and he 
himself passed his old battered sombrero among 
the men and women. Money, gold-dust ar 
jewelry went into the hat. 

With an invitation to them to come to the new 
church, the preacher withdrew. The next morning 
he came with a coffin that he had made with his 
own hands during the night, and with the help of 
several sailors, properly buried the body of the 
murdered man, and at the same time called on 
the better feelings of his listeners in the lesson he 
drew from the crime. 

Fearless, kindly, of firm faith, he was the type 
of man to succeed as a missionary. 
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AN UNFAMILIAR DIALECT. 


n American woman who was lately in London 
A for the first time is convinced that whatever 
the language may be which the cockneys 
speak, it is not English. One of her experiences 
is related by the Washington Post. 


The woman wished to see the city all by herself. 
Somebody told her that if she went to the terminus 
of some bus lines—it did not matter which—and 
waited a little, she would hear the conductor call 
out the places on the route, and then could choose 
that which she wished to visit. 

She found a place where buses were arriving 
and departing, and waited. She heard many 
curious names, but failed to understand muc 
that the bus men said. Every now and then the 
mah on the step of a bus would call out, ““Mob- 
lotch! Moblotch!” and she wondered what part 
of London “Moblotch” might be. She had never 
heard of it before, and she had been studying 
London for six months. At last she ventured to 
address a conductor who looked approachable. 

“Will you kindly tell me,”’ she said, “where one 
takes the bus for the Marble Arch?” 

The man looked at her pityingly. Her American 
accent was thick upon her, and he perceived 
also that she must be deaf. He leaned toward 
her and drew a long breath. Then he bellowed: 

“This is your bus, ma’am!” and began to shout, 
“Mobloteh! Moblotch!” 

The visitor had let seven ““Moblotch”’ buses Re 
because she never once guessed that that is the 
way Marble Arch is pronounced in London. 


* © 
THE UBIQUITOUS FLEA. 


he was a pretty and wi little colonial 
lady of four summers, but, says the Cornhill 
Magazine, she began her first conversation 


with the gentleman just out from England in this 
unpromising fashion: 


“The fleas bite me a lot in the night.” 

“Dear me, that is very sad!”” Then, wishing to 
administer consolation even in these tryin 
circumstances, the gentleman from Englan 
een they bite you in the daytime, too?” 

‘No 


“Why not?” 
“Well, you see in the daytime they’s busy biting 
andma.” 

Grandma lived in England. Then, little by little, 
the visitor from that country got at the little girl’s 
theory, in which imagination and poography were 

ueerly mingled. Knowing that it was night in 
an ame when it was day in Australia, she had 
pictured the flea as a wandering Jew, daily ho 
— world in pursuit of his laborious i 
nood. 
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SELF-RELIANT BIRDS. 


T° literary history of the raven begins with 
Noah and Elijah. Naturalists call him “the 
most wary, the cleverest, the most amusing 
of birds.” <A writer in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, R. B. Smith, describes him as “grave, 
dignified and sedate,” and tells some of the pecu- 
liarities of this historical bird. 


The bill of the raven is a formidable weapon, 
strong, stout, sharp at the edges, curved toward 
the tip. It is his one weapon of offense, but it 
answers the parpose of two or three. Like the 
dirk of the Highlanders, it is equally available as 
a dagger or as a carving-knife. It can also be 
used as a pair of pincers. It can kill a rat at one 
blow. The raven can drive its beak right through 
the spines of a hedgehog. Itis said that the raven 
will never attack a man. If this be true, it is, I 
think, not so much from any defect of courage as 
from the bird’s keen intellectual perception of 


| What will pay and what will not. 


Like most of his tribe, the raven is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, omnivorous. His 
dietary ranges from a worm to a whale. During 
certain months of the year he feeds largely on 
grubs and insects, and then he does unmixed 





| with raised grass roofs. 
| inside and beautifully clean, alt 





good. Sometimes he takes to berries, fruits and 
grains. Snakes and frogs and moles never come 
amiss to him. Although the word “ravenous” is 
not derived from “raven,” it might well be, for it 
exactly expresses what the raven ever has been, 
ever is, and ever will be; and when, in addition to 
his own voracity, he has to supply that of the five 
or six “young ravens that ery,” he is bound to fly 
at higher game, and will “lift” without scruple a 
nest of partrid Mita a rabbit or a leveret. 
When his nest is built, as it generally is, beneath 
some overhanging rock which quite conceals it 
from view from above, its position may some- 
times be discovered by the remains of rabbits 
neatly laid in the short grass on the top of the 
cliff in what I was going to call his “larder.” But 
a larder implies an amount of economy and self- 
restraint which it is not in the raven to practise. 

As the season gets on, the raven varies the diet 
of his ———— y givin them the eggs of the 
cormorant or the sea-gull, which are laid on the 
adjoining ledges. He will spike them with his 
bill, and carry them off in a He will even 
at times enter the burrow of the —— and a 
battle royal will take place beneath the surface of 
the earth for the possession of the puffin’s caes. 
The puffin is a small bird, but it is armed with a 
huge razor-like bill which, if it does not beat the 
intruder off, will at least give him a squeeze which 
he will remember for a long time to come. 

In moorland districts, where food is scarce, the 
ravens will attack without scruple a newly born 
lamb or even a sheep that has been cast. 

The raven has a passion for solitude. He will 
tolerate no rival, not even his own offspring, in 
the neighborh of his throne. He drives them 
ruthlessly away as soon as they are able to shift 
for themselves. 


Spe Weavers 
Gy Clin€on Scotvlard 


hey sit, each one at her loom, 
With grave and averted face; 
Never through glow or gloom 
One of them quits her place. 


Ceaseless whir of the wheel! 
Endless shift of the thread! 
Ever, for wo or weal, 
The same monotonous tread! 


Tears and smiles and sighs, 
Fears that gather and ebb, 

Hopes, in their rainbow guise,— 
These are part of the web. 


The noble aim and the base, 
Love, with its morning glow, 

Hatred and dark disgrace,— 
Into the strands they go! 


Never their toil abates, 
Albeit no sound one hears, 
Where travail the solemn Fates 
Weaving the web of the Years. 
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RICHES OF CONTENTMENT. 


he Floridian knows when he is rich, and so 
+ he is happier in his wealth than a million- 
aire. King Edward is a poor slave beside 
him. The Florida Times Union says that there 
is much philosophic contentment in Florida, and 
tells a story to substantiate the statement. 
When the ar boom was young. a specu- 
lator paid one of these contented Florida folk 
sixteen thousand dollars for a tract of land the 


native had tried to sell for five hundred. The sum | 
conveyed only a vague impression to the mind of | 


the fortunate man. What he wanted was the 


cash in hand. 

“Don’t do that. Leave it in the bank and tell 
me what you want.” 

He wanted a farm of sixty acres with a house 
on it—the whole to cost a few hundred. - 

““What else?” 

“Can I have a horse and saddle and bridle?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And a rifle?” 

“Ves »” 


pe some provisions?” 
oe es. > 

His eyes began to bulge. There was a pause. 

“What else do you want?” 

“Oh, give me fifty dollars for the old woman to 
buy things for herself and the children.” 

e started to walk away. 

“What else?” 

“Is there more yet?” 

oy. 6."? 

“Well, give me a plug o’ tobacco an’ set me 
down where the fish will bite all day an’ you can 
have the rest.” 
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UGANDA VILLAGES. 


he villages and huts of the natives of eastern 
T Africa are described by Major Austin in 
“With Macdonald in Uganda” as being 
generally well and substantially built. The 
villages are surrounded by a high wall and a deep 
ditch. Entrance is obtained only in two or three 
places by means of causeways across the ditch at 
reéntering angles of the wall, from which they are 
well flanked on both sides. The actual doorway 
is strongly barricaded by logs. 


The interior of the villages is kept scrupulously 
clean, but the same can hardly be said for the 
exterior surroundings of the wall. Within the 
enclosure plantations of bananas and tobacco are 
frequently grown, so that in the event of a siege 
the food supply is assured. The huts and gran- 
aries are constructed of neat wickerwork, the 
peaneame raised from the ground on piles, and the 
luts dome-shaped erections of twigs and wattle 
= are very snug 

hough very dark. 
The only light and ventilation is by way of the 
low entrance, which is not more than two and a 
half feet in height. Outside this entrance is 
generally a low veranda, under which the women 
work and grind their flour. 

The young men of these settlements are smart- 
looking fellows, with their hair done up in a 
quaint form of chignon behind, fitting close to the 
head and well-plastered down with what appears 
to be gray clay, which is baked hard by the sun. 
Into this they generally stick an ostrich-feather 
or two, and also a long curved piece of thin brass 
wire with a white “‘blob” of wool at the end, which 
bobs backward and forward over their heads as 
they walk. The lower lip is pierced, and a quill 
or a long, thin, flat piece of brass is inserted, with 
perhaps a bead or two attached to the end. The 
whole hangs perpendicularly from the lip. 

The older men present a more sober aspect, the 
most striking thing about them being their head- 
dress, which consists of a long flat bag, so to 
speak, of hair which is worked almost into the 
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consistency of felt, and is attached to their own 
hair. This mass is the hair of their forefathers, 
and in some cases hangs from the back of the 
head almost down to the waist. On the inner side 
there is an opening into this bag, which is used as 
a > ~ ame for carrying tobacco, snuff and small 
articles, 
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TRAVELLING BY MAP. 


he experiences of Capt. Joseph La Barge, 

as told in the “History of Early Steamboat 

Navigation on the Missouri River,” are 
always interesting, often thrilling, and sometimes 
of a humorous nature. 


Vy ays La Barge was a pilot and Indian trader 
for fifty eventful years, and on one of his trips u 
the river he had a party of Englishmen aboard. 
They had a map, and oopeee themselves indus- 
triously to the business of identifying the various 
places on it with those along their route. They 
were in the pilot-house a good deal, and one of 
them was inclined to instruct in the geography of 
the country the veteran pilot, who had spent all 
his life on or near the river. 

“What place is this that we are approaching, 
Mr. Pilot?” he asked. 

“St. Charles, sir,” La Barge replied. 
A sou are mistaken, sir. According to the map 

s wind , 








La Barge made no reply. He stopped as usual 
at St. Charles, and then went his way. Presently 
they came to another village. i 

“What place, captain?” inquired the English- 


an. 
“Washington, Missouri, sir.’ 
“Wrong again. The map gives this place as —”’ 
This experience was repea several times, the 
captain’s temper becoming more ruftied with each 
repetition, although no one would have suspected 
it from his unruffied exterior. Presently a flock 
of wild geese passed over the river and drew 
the attention of the passengers and crew. The 
Englishmen were standing on the hurricane roof 
in front of the pilot-house. 

“What kind of birds are those, captain?” asked 
one of them, in eager haste. 

The captain, whose language still showed some- 
thing of his French origin, replied, “Look at your 
map; he tell you.”’ 
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COLLECTED THE BILL. 


or three years a Brooklyn business house had 
F tried to collect an undisputed bill of twenty 

dollars from a lawyer, whom the Brooklyn 
Eagle calls Baker because that is not his name. 
Whenever a collector asked for the money, the 
lawyer would protest vigorously that a man of his 
large affairs could not be bothered with so small 
a matter as a bill for twenty dollars. 


One day the business house received a type- 
written letter from the lawyer, manifolded copies 
of which had probably been sent to many other 
Brooklyn business houses. It was evident that 
he had not recognized the firm name when he sent 
it. The letter read in part as follows: 

“I take the liberty of writing you, thinking you 
may have some claims on your books that should 
be collected. I undertake collections as a branch 
of my business upon the YoU ‘No collections, 
no charge.’ Of course I do not bring actions at 
law for nothing; neither do I sue unless author- 
ized. I believe that collections are stepping-stones 
to other legal business, and give an ny 
to become acquainted with my method of doing 
business.” 

The business house sent the following answer, 
together with its bill against the lawyer: 

“We have at hand your favor of the 23d 
instant, asking us to send you some of our uncol- 
lected bills, and we take pleasure in sending you 
herewith a bill which we have been trying to 
collect for a long time without success. 

“If you can do anything in this matter we should 
be — to send you other bills for collection. 
Will you kindly let us hear from you at your 
earliest convenience ?”’ 

Possibly this did not especially appeal to the 
lawyer’s sense of humor, but the bill was paid 
without any further delay. 
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OVERTAKEN BY CALAMITY. 


uring a period of agricultural depression in 
D the West almost all the farms in a northern 

county of Michigan were under mortgage. 
At one farm, says the Chicago Journal, a man 
who was in the neighborhood on business found 
the owner looking particularly troubled. 


“What’s the matter?” he asked, sympatheti- 


cally. ‘“‘Can’t you raise your ———- interest?” 
- “ worse than that, mister,” replied the other, 
wearily. 


y 
“Crops a failure?” 
“Nope.” 


“Sickness or death in the family?” 
“Worse than that.” - 
“Then it must be a calamity, indeed. You didn’t 

lose family and home by a forest fire?” 

“Nope; but you are right about its being a 
calamity. I’ve been trying to think of the word 
for two hours past. Yes, sir, you can put it down 
as an awful calamity.” 

“Well, but what is it? Can’t you tell?” 

“Yes. There was a mortgage on my farm, and 
I was poaes as big as any one of my ps ee 
and taking things easy, when my wife got a legacy 
of six hundred dollars. Stranger, can you guess 
what she did with that money?” 

“She didn’t lose it?” 

“No, sir. She jest paid that mortgage, bouglit 
two hosses and a plow, and this morning 1 was 
bounced out of my own cabin because | wouldn't 
peel off my coat and go to work! Yes, sir, you 
are right. It’s a calamity—a calamity that’s 
landed me on the outside, and between my pride 
and her spunk somebody’ll be eating grass afore 
Saturday night!” 
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COUNTERCHARGE. 
A retaliatory thrust at mankind lies in the 





remark of a woman who is quoted by 
the New York 7imes. She was putting the 
finishing touches to her toilet, and her husband 
| was waiting with ostentatious patience. Having 
| adjusted her hat, she took a hatpin from the 
! cushion, and suddenly cried out: 


“T think it’s a shame!”’ ” 

“Yes, my dear,” nervously assented the waiting 
husband. 

“I mean the way these writers say women 
sharpen lead-pencils and open tin cans with their 
husbands’ razors.”’ 

“Yes, my dear.” / 

“Yes. Now I never do such things with your 
razor, and I don’t believe any woman does. I 
looked at your razor once, when I had a box of 
sardines to open, but it was so sharp and so 
wabbly in the handle I was afraid to use it.” 

“Yes, my dear.” P 

“If the writers want to put something true in the 
poners, why don’t they talk about men who use 

heir wives’ hatpins for pipe-cleaners ? ya ; 
‘ This time the husband forgot to say, “Yes, my 
ear.” 
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MARY COSTELLO’S GAME. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 


4EN little white beds all ina row. Ten 
i\] little children, one in each little white 
bed. The sun shone in the windows 
and the birds sang in the trees outside, 
but these little children could not get 
@ up and run out in the sunshine and 
see the birds and the flowers, for each 
one had been hurt in some way, and had 
been brought to the children’s ward of the 
hospital to be cured. 

It is very hard to lie in bed in the daytime, 
when one longs to be out running and jumping 
and playing, and if it had not been for Nurse 
Humphrey and little Mary Costello these ten 
little children in the ten little white beds might 
have had a dull time. Nurse Humphrey was 
the day-nurse of the children’s ward, and little 
Mary Costello was a little Italian girl, who was 
getting well so fast that she could go tap, tap, 
tapping all about on her two crutches. 

Nurse Humphrey knew many “‘song stories,’’ 
which she told the children. She knew about 
the ‘‘Fox who went out one moonshiny night,’’ 
and about Robin and Bobbin, who went hunt- 
ing a wren with Richard and Dobbin and 
Johnny—alone ; and she knew about Jack Frost, 
who slipped forth one still, clear night; and 
she knew the story of the cat that bit off the tail 
of the mouse, and many other stories. 

It was the story of the cat and the mouse 
that made Mary Costello think of the game 
which caused the children, when they played 
it, to forget how tired they were of lying in bed. 

When Mary told Nurse 
Humphrey about it she was 
so pleased that she clapped 
her hands, and said Mary 
Costello must have a thought 
fairy to tell her such a fine 
game. ‘They had to have 
ten different things to play 
the game with, so Mary 
looked about and found a 
pair of scissors, a return-ball, 
a thimble, a red balloon, a 
tin cup, a brush, some col- 
ored pencils, some paper 
flowers, a little round looking- 
glass and a kitten picture. 

She went to the first bed, 
and said to the little child: 

““Your bed is a house. 
You are a tailor, who lives 
in it, and here are your scis- 
sors.’’ 

She went to each bed and 
named it, and gave some- 
thing to each child. This 
is what she named them and 
gave them: 

The first was the tailor, 
who had the scissors. 

The second was the tinker, 
who had the return - ball. 

The third was the dress- 
maker, who had the thimble. 

The fourth was the sailor, 
who had the balloon. 

The fifth was the grocer, 
who had the tin cup. 

The sixth was the shoe- 
maker, who had the brush. 

The seventh was the mil- 
liner, who had the paper 
flowers. 

The eighth was the black- 
smith, who had the little round looking-glass. 

The ninth was the painter, who had the 
colored pencils. 

The tenth was the milkman, who had the 
kitten picture. 

When the ten little children were all named, 
Nurse Humphrey sat down in a chair at the 
end of the row of beds, and in her lap she had 
a white box, tied with a pink string. Mary 
Costello went to her and said: 

“*Please, Nurse Humphrey, let me have what 
is in the little white box.’’ 

And Nurse Humphrey said, ‘‘I will if you’ll 
go to the tailor’s and get me the scissors to cut 
the pink string.’’ 

So away went Mary Costello, tap, tap, tap- 
ping along on her-.crutches till she came to the 
first bed, where was the child named the tailor, 
and this is what she said to the tailor: 

“Please, tailor, give me the scissors. I’ll 
give the scissors to Nurse Humphrey, and she 
will cut the pink string and give me what is in 
the white box.’’ 

And this is what the tailor said to Mary 
Costello : 

**I will if you’ll go to the tinker’s and bring 
me a return-ball.’’ 

So away went Mary Costello, tap, tap, tap- 
ping along on her crutches till she came to the 
tinker’s, and this is what she said to the tinker: 

‘*Please, tinker, give me a return-ball. I 
will give the return-ball to the tailor, the tailor 
will give me the scissors, I will give the scissors 
to Nurse Humphrey, and she will cut the pink 
string and give me what is in the white box.” 














‘When father brings my roller-skates,”’ 
Said Master Aubrey Arthur Bates, 
“Pll go on errands every day, 
For doing them will seem like play. 
I'll wheel the baby while | skate; 
At school I never will be late. 
Oh, people when they look at me, 
A very clever boy will see! 








ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


No more this lofty plan elates 
The soul of Aubrey Arthur Bates— 
He’s tried his brand-new roller-skates! 


‘“‘When father brings my roller-skates, 
I’ll strap them on,” said Aubrey Bates, 
“And show the boys just how to go. 
They will not see me stumble so. 
I’m sure it’s no great trick to learn 
To skate along, and curve, and turn. 
It looks as easy as can be. 
The girls will all be watching me!”’ 
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And this is what the tinker said: 
you will go to the dressmaker’s and get me a 
thimble. ’’ 

But the dressmaker wanted the sailor’s bal- 
loon, and the sailor wanted the grocer’s tin cup, 
and so on to the milkman, who did not ask for 
anything, but gave Mary the kitten picture, 


which she carried to the painter; and she 
carried the painter’s colored pencils to the 
blacksmith ; and the blacksmith’s looking-glass 
to the milliner ; and the milliner’s paper flowers 
to the shoemaker ; and the shoemaker’s brush to 
the grocer; and the grocer’s tin cup to the 
sailor; and the sailor’s balloon to the dress- 
maker; and the dressmaker’s thimble to the 
tinker ; and the tinker’s return-ball to the tailor, 


, 





DRAWN BY Wem. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


who gave her the scissors; and she carried the 
scissors to Nurse Humphrey, and Nurse Hum- 
phrey took them and cut the pink string, and 
gave Mary Costello what was in the white box. 

And what do you think was in the white 
box? <A round, fat peppermint for each one of 
the ten little children in the ten little white | 
beds, and one for Mary Costello herself. 

And the ten little children ate the round, fat 
peppermints, and said that Mary Costello’s 
game was the very nicest game they ever played, 
and Nurse Humphrey must let them play it 
every day until they were well. 

And Nurse Humphrey let them play it every 
day, for a pretty game that one can play in bed | 
is a fine game to play. 
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A USEFUL PAPA. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


Can your papa make everything 
The way my pa can do? 

Does he know how to drive in nails? 
And does he keep the glue 

Right in a corner of his desk 
Just to mend things for you? 


When dolly’s carriage lost a wheel 
He fixed it in a minute, 
And made it just as good as new. 
I put my babies in it 
And took them out to ride that day— 
He said he had to pin it! 





And when my dolly’s hammock came, 
He screwed those little hooks 

Right in the wall to hang it on— 
Just see how sweet it looks! 

I have my clothes-line there sometimes. 
He mends my picture-books, 


And all the little plates I break— 
That’s when he uses glue. 

‘And oh, he makes me wooden spoons 
To stir mud pies with, too. 

Can your papa do all the things 

That my papa can do? 

















NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


My first, one second, a purchase made 
(This hap yened across the seas), 

And when they told him it cost a third, 
He did not feel quite at ease 

For he understood not the coin of the realm, 
And was wondering what he’d do, 

When my whole came, bowing and smiling, up, 
And kindly helped him through. 


Mailed knights in medieval times 
Oft crossed my first on their way; 
You and I, in a more prosaic age, 
Are crossing my last every day; 
My whole, a relic of former years, 
s often brought to view 
When men are delving among things old, 
In search of something new. 


My first is one of the ‘daintie st things 
hat ever grew in a wood; 
My last in many popular games 
Is held to be Very good ; 
My whole makes summer temperature 
When winter winds hold sway; 
And being of many a different kind, 
Is useful in many a way. 


2. 
CHANGED CONSONANTS. 

1. The workman from —— —— early in the 
morning, and goes to sell his ——. He makes 
good ——, but will not work till the money in his 
purse ——, and the —— of penury cover his head. 

2. Such is —1! A fair — will ——, the most 
brilliant —— will vanish, and the loftiest — 
crumble to dust. 

3. It is a bitter —— to have him —— out Ln | 
to her. He was gentle as a —— when he courtec 
her, and she thought he would —— on her, but he 
has not —— so. 

4. O get up, —— around and come out! Don’t 
— about any —— in the — of an 
old —. 

3. 
REPEATED SYLLABLES. 

The omissions may be supplied 
with words having the same final 
syllable. 

The ------ maintained good dis- 
cipline; no ------ outbreak among 
the prisoners found him unprepared. 
He did not ------ the men b 
threats of severity, but whoever hac 
a ------ task knew that it must be 
performed. He did not believe that 
men should be ------- like worms, 
nor that the heart of even a criminal 
was ------ or steel, but rather an 
unkempt ------ His will was 


strong, and though his face might 
lis eye was steady, for 
back of the kindly wish to ------- 
the hard lot of these men was an un- 
flinchin Sots rmination to — 
order. his life did not ------ 
spirit nor ------ his heart, but his 
own nature seemed to ------- with 
the power for good that he held in 
his keeping. He seemed to feel with 
------ , that 
“Errors, like straws, upon the sur- 
face flow; : 
He who would search for pearls 
must dive below. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
1. 

“12 3456 78 910 that he -_ 
stolen and hidden away,” said Madge 
but all the time she was painfull 
conscious that she still hac 12346 
678910 herself. 

Il. 

Do not think to 1234 5 6789 that 

is corrupt by practising 123456789. 
INI. 


= would naught 
then et your 45678 123. 
IV. 
Maggie’s 1234567 
paid for 12 34 567. 
v. 
That the delegate 123 45 a 6789, 
and no unseemly 789, but the 
789101112 did not suit the 6789101112, 
though, being tired, it gave him 
123456789 1011 12, 
V1. 
When Wilson saw what a rr? dinner the 
123456 789 he no longer had a wish to 12345 
6789 with him in the club kitchen. 


5. 
EUROPEAN RIVERS TWISTED AROUND. 


My seer smiles as he tugs a few hairs which he 
calls his mustache. He has not repined at having 
had to remain indoors; for on her return, Nora 
will find a cheerful fire in her sitting-room. He 
can see in imagination how they will spend the 
evening. He will hold the skein while she will 
wind a ball of yarn; and then she will resew the 
rip in his glove. He has met with few like this 
| amiable young girl, who will smile to see him nod 
while she reads aloud from a book by General 
De Wet, and then laugh to hear him exclaim, as he 
wakes with a start, “How time does fly! Fie, 1 
am ashamed to have ke pt you up so long!” 


12345678 


carpet was 


| Answers to Puzzles in October 1st Number. 


1. Creel, reel, eel. Crate, rate, ate. Trout, 
rout, out. 

2. Down, white, brown, night, gown, light. 
Fair, still, there, ‘hill, prepare, thrill. Track, 
glide, back, ride, lack, wide. Fine, shout, line, 
about, nine, out. 


8. Present; transport; object; 


import; essay; 
Sie: prospect; collect; 


minute; converse; 


subject; survey; desert; digest. 
4. HAND 
ALOE 
NOTE 
DEER 


5. Pat, Frank, Harry, Will, Bill, Don, Timothy, 
= Guy, Justin, Miles, Mark, Bob, Rob. 


1. Abel, Bela, Ebal, Albe, Elba, bale, able. 
2 Sprite, priest, ripest, stripe. 3. Aspire, spirea, 
Pe rsia, praise. 

7. Col., Wy., wr 1, N. M., Ala., Me., Ia., Nev., 
Wis., N. Y. La., , Ind., N. D., Cal., Neb., LIL, 
Pin, ’Ore., Miss. el, Va., Gonn., Mass., N. H., 

W. \V, Tex., 8. D. , Wash., Utah, Mo., 
Ma. “the ah ., Kan., Ky. 


8. ae rry. 
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CURRENT- EVENTS| 
ho ARIA AND TURKEY WARNED.—Sep- | 

tember 24th, at the initiative of Austria 
and Russia, all the governments of the powers | 
which signed the treaty of Berlin instructed 
their representatives in Turkey and Bulgaria 
to declare to those governments that the present 
state of affairs in Macedonia does not alter the 
attitude of the powers toward the program of 
action advanced early in the year by Austria 
and Russia. Consequently Bulgaria and Tur- 
key were warned that neither could rely on the 
support of any power in open or covert opposi- 
tion to the realization of this scheme. 


TURKISH COMMISSION ON REFORMS.— 

September 25th the Turkish government 
appointed a mixed commission to carry out a 
program of reforms in Macedonia, and at the 
same time ordered the civil and military author- 
ities to obey the commission’s regulations. Of 
the six members, four represent Bulgarian, 
Greek, Servian and Roumanian elements in the 
population ; but as three of the four are officials 
in the pay of the government, and the Bul- 
garian member is, besides, 80 years old, the 
appointment of the commission is regarded as 
an effort to forestall outside intervention rather 
than as a sincere movement for reform. 

y - E_ections for the British Parliament 

are watched now with more than usual 
interest because of the light which they throw 
on the attitude of the constituencies toward 
the new fiscal questions. 
Andrews Burghs, in Scotland, which has been 
represented by a Liberal Unionist since 1886, 
was carried by the Liberal candidate by a 
majority of 36 votes. September 23d, at 
Rochester, where an election was held for the 
choice of a successor to Viscount Cranborne, 
now Marquis of Salisbury, the Unionist candi- 
date was chosen by a majority of 518. At the 
preceding election Viscount Cranborne was 


elected without opposition. 
re oF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 

Sir Michael Herbert, British ambassador 
to the United States, died September 30th in 
Switzerland. Although only 46 years old, he 
had achieved high distinction 
in the diplomatic service, and 
was probably the youngest 
man holding the rank of an 
ambassador of all the diplo- 
matic representatives in the 
capitals of the world. He 
was first secretary to the Brit- 
ish embassy at Paris when, 
in 1902, he was appointed 
ambassador at Washington, to 
sneceed the late Lord Pauncefote. In his 
earlier career he served as first or second secre- 
tary of legation at Washington, The Hague, 
Constantinople and Rome, and he acted as 
British agent before the court of arbitration 
which settled the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary 
dispute. Lady Herbert is an American, for- 
merly Miss Leila Wilson of New York. 

HE 


¥ VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION.— The 
court appointed to arbitrate the claims of 
the allied powers against Venezuela for prefer- 
ential treatment met for organization October 
ist at The Hague. The court is composed of 
Monsieur Mouravieff, the Russian minister of 
justice, Professor Lammasch of Austria, and 
Prof. F. de Martens of the University of St. 
Petersburg, who was one of the arbitrators of 
the ‘* Pious Fund’’ case. 
7 HUNGARIAN CRISIS over the question 
of a separate army organization was the occa- 
sion of a boisterous scene in the Diet September 
24th, which led first to a suspension of the sit- 
ting and then to adjournment until the forming 
of a new cabinet. The most exciting incident 
of the sitting was the interruption of the 
premier, Count Hedervary, by a member of the 
Kossuth party, who shouted, ‘*‘ We don’t believe 
the king!’’ For this utterance he was formally 
censured by a vote of the Diet. 





d 
SiR MICHAEL HERBERT. 


NTI-JEWISH RioTs IN Russ1A.—The city 
of Gomel, in the government of Moghilev, 
Russia, was the scene of anti-Jewish riots on 
September 14th and 15th. The Jewish quarter 
was attacked by a mob of several hundred rail- 
way workmen, who wrecked and looted three 
or four hundred shops and houses. Eight Jews 
and five Christians were killed. 
© pei Dratus.—Charles Benjamin Far- 
well, who was for 10 years a Republican 
Representative in Congress from Illinois, and 
from 1887 to 1891 United States Senator from 
that state, died September 23d, aged 80.—— 
Vincent Boreing, Republican Representative 
from the 11th Kentucky district in the present 
and the two preceding Congresses, died Sep- 
tember 16th, aged 63. Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, widely known as a writer and lecturer 
on industrial and economic questions, and 
author of “Wealth vs. Commonwealth,’’ ‘‘A 
Country Without Strikes,’? and so forth, died 
September 28th, aged 56. 
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New England Srna Co., 9A Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
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cured at the Massachusetts School, 7 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
References from many pupils. Pamphlet sent on request. 


CURED to stay eured. Health restored. j 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


to new customers | 


REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods to or from Col- 
oe ee Hy Washington and 


Wr Bek ns ouse- 
hold PBintgedne .» 97 Washington St., Chicago. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more ® orders for operators than 
we ean fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
























Painkiller Saves 


CRAMPS 
znry pavis: & COLIC 










Nickel-pltd 
Sin.long 
Pat'd 


Os Sa As 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or ne without per- 





METAL DOLL HEADS. 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break. 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
illustrated c ~_y = to 
A. Vischer & Co., way Bev 
- 43-51 Ww est 4th St., tea ork. 
None genuine without our trade-mark, “ ‘MINERVA. - 








OOK-KEEPING #::;i::5:s7=s 
etc., taught 
Positions ter mai 


graduates of complete commerc ial course. 
Outfit for Home Study, $5. Catalogue sree, 
Cc. C. GAINES, 

or 119 W est 125th St., 


The Effervescent 
always: reliable 


Morning Laxative 


cures sick stomachs 
and aching heads. 
The Tonen Co.. 21 Jay St.. New York 


New York, 








~ use Blackola Shoe Polish. I 1 
softens and beautifies ; doubles the life 
of the =e delicate ieather. Liquid dress- 
ings only te len and cause the 
leather to beens Baad ad to eight 


LACKOLA 





SHOE POLISH 


positively prevents cracking; absolutely water- 

= one will not rub off on the c' jothing Trya 
Xx. f dealer hasn’t it send 10c and receive 

full ms. x postpaid, direct from factory. 

THE WORLD POLISH MFG, CO., Box 723 York, Pa. 





BREAK THE FAST. 
THE MORNING MEAL SHOULD NOT BE MISSED. 


After a night’s fast the stomach should have 


some food for breakfast to sustain mind and body | 


during the morning. It should not be a heavy 
meal, but wise selection will pay immensely. 

A young Los Angeles woman says: “For years 
until I used Grape-Nuts I have never been able 
to eat breakfast, for eating in the morning was 
always followed by terrifie sick-headaches, and 
my stomach has always been delicate. 

“Some time ago a friend urged me to try Grape- 
Nuts food, and I began eating it every morning. 
As a result of its steady use I have gained 11 
pounds, and the headaches 


and strong. 
form my daily duties with a renewed cheerfulness 
and energy. Evidently I had been eating the 
wrong food, but Grape-Nuts soon put me right.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “‘The Road to Wellville.” 


Box 92, Foughkeepee. a able | 


have disappeared | 
entirely, and my weak stomach has become normal | 
All my food digests, and I now per- | 


— ry. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over 20 shots in one 
loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & futton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 














STEVENS. 


| 






We have just issued a very 
ingenious puzzle, in colors, 
which we will be pleased to send to any 
address ope receipt of two 2-cent stam 
Address * Puzzle Department.”’ Stevens 
are for sale by all dealers. 
Illustrated catalogue, containing valuable 
information about shoot: ting and ammu- 
nition, sent free anywhere. 
STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 38, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Le YY ell > 
Saba. 1co Sauce 


ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS. 


The porte seasoning an A 
s_lndigpensable for 
the table’ and in the itchem Assures g 


digestion. Imparts a delicious flavor. 
Ask for McILHENNY’S TABASCO SAUCE at your dealers. 
*"S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 








Be Logal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


ty of thetwo styles shown, 
two colors of enamel, 

with any three letters and any 

two figures desired. Made in 

buttons, clasps, stick or hat 
ins as desired. ' Straight oom 
ol 


factory to wearer at the 
lowing remarkable prices: 
rdozen. Sample 
&2.50 per 





In Silver Plate $1.00 per 
10 cents. In Sgerting Silver 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. 


Write for our_ beautiful oe 





logue, showing hundreds of de 
signs ree. 
A vork guaranteed. Money 


back it not satisfied. 
Special designs ws estimates & 
y furnished fre 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
21c, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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is played in every state in the 
Union. Have you played it? 
Latest and best card game— 
YOUNG or OLD enioy it. Ask 
dealers or by mail, prepaid, 
2 Cents. 
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Wx 


NATIONAL 
GAME BOARD 2 
No. 1, 83.50. 
Style No. 2, 
$2.50, 


LoD 


Express id 
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$1. 00 ‘BIG STOVE OFFER. 


If you can use the best io ' 500-pound steel 
range made in the world, or the best coal or wood 
heating stove ever made, and are willing to have 
either stove placed in your own home on three 
months’ free trial, just mention this at 
and send to SEARS, RorBuCcK & Co., Chica 
and you will receive free by return mail ig 
pictures of both stoves, also many other cooking 
and heating stoves; you will also receive the 
most wonderful $1.00 steel range and heatin 
stove offer, an offer that places the best stee 
an or heating stove in the home of an 
family, such an offer that no family in the “we 
no matter what their circumstances Ly! be, 
how small their income, need be without the best 
cooking or heating stove made. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER 














DOES NOT DISFIGURE THE LAWN 


with wely posts that are used but once a week. They 
can olded up and put away till next wash-day. 
Set in sockets sunk in ground. Hold from 100 to 150 
feet of line. Over 200,000 in use. Department and 
hardware stores sell them. Send for Catalogue P. 


HILL DRYER CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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fil 


Excels 
knife, scissors, 
ete. 5 \. 
Fits purse and pocket 
Nickel-plated. Sent post-paid, 
25 cents. For sale everywhere. 
H. C. Cook Co., 91 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 








PEARLINE TAKES THE 
HARD WORK OUT OF 
WASHING AND CLEANING 


It Wont Hurt 


— Wont even over 
tire a delicate 
woman to do an 


ordinary wash if she 


uses PEARLINE in 


SIMPLY A 
MATTER OF 
| HTELUIGERCE 


Ve 





arline’s Way 


Dont stick to Cen- 
MAVig (ste) Co Br ateriavete cs 

ES N@igiintercentse 
TANT avsmevest— ire (eyatem () 
make washing a 


Womans Work 





Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


SY. Lyon. DDS. 








Just out. Incomparably sweeter, stronger and 
truer in tone than any other harmonica. ae 
boys’ book, “* Th ork Bower = 
containing’ — Instructions which will ensble 
any play a tune on a harmonica in ten 
minutes, a REE on request. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 138 West 14th St., New York. 














HE brand “‘H& R” on a firearm is a 
guarantee of superiority in every detail 
of design, workmanship and finish. 


FREE. E E. Congiae. Descriptive Catalogue 
” Guns and Revolvers. 


eaniaenen he cmmennans ARMS CO., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 

















Just sell 
25 ibs. among your frends 
and earn thi autiful Gold 
Chatelaine Watch and Pin. 
The Watch and the Case 
are warran in re- 
specks’ or sell 25 lbs. for Tea 
(56 pieces) ; Mackintosh ; 
Panauet a) Rocking 
; Mandolin; Guitar ; 








‘anspor’ ation _pre- 
Send postal for Cata- 


ue, etc. W.G. BAKER, 
Dept. ¥. 

















hat Shoot, Hit and Kill. 


’ ° 499 
“Steven’s Special 
LONG RANGE SINGLE GUNS. 
Choke Bored, Blued Steel Barrels, 
Top Snap, Rebounding Hammer, 
Take Down Model. 

The hardest hitting, longest shoot- 
ing single gun made. 
2 Geuse, s 5-00 
pains deep 32 inch, 12 or 16 gauge. 
Sent C.O.D. on receipt of $1.00. 


EE CATALOG, No. 43 aA 
aon full line Guns’ and Sports- 
men’s Supplies, Write for it. 


Sutcliffe € Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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h | 
NATURE @>SCIENCE | 


f hw WIRELESS SystTEM of telegraphy has | 
been tested successfully in the Coast | 
Survey. Last summer, as an experiment, one | 
of the surveying vessels, using short-distance 
apparatus, transmitted the half-second beats of 
its chronometer to a shore station more than 60 
miles away, where they were automatically 
recorded on a moving tape. It is anticipated 
that for the determination of longitude the 
wireless system will eventually take the place 
of cable and telegraph lines. 
H°” RAFTING IMPROVES Woop.—German 
experts say that wood which has been 
floated in rafts, or otherwise, gives a more 
trustworthy material for joinery and building 
purposes than does that which has been carted, 
or otherwise carried dry, to the sawmill and 
workshop. The reason is that while the wood 
is lying in the water its sap and albuminous and 
salty materials are dissolved out. If these sub- 
stances remain in the wood they readily absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, after coming out 
of the drying rooms, and the wood swells. 
Artificial processes of washing out the hygro- 
scopic substances from wood which has not 
been floated are practised in Germany. 


Cres ANTS AND ELEPHANTS.— 
In constructing the power transmission line 
- from the Cauvery 
falls to the Kolar 
gold-mines in My- 
sore, India, which 
was recently com- 
pleted, the American 
engineers employed to 
do the work had to deal 
with some uncommon 
problems. The line, 92 
miles long, is carried 
on lofty poles through 
the jungle. Here the 
depredations of white 
ants and wild elephants 
had to be prevented. 
The ants attacked the 
poles and the elephants 
pulled at the wires. 
; Iron sockets seven feet 
high were found to be 
effective against the 
Tre ants, and after careful 
= & ; measurements of the 
; highest reach of the 
elephants’ trunks, the wires were strung at a 
safe elevation. 





ELDING ScRAP-STEEL.—At the Jeffer- 

son Iron Works in Ohio a process has 
been invented whereby the great waste of 
scrap-steel can be prevented. ‘The scraps are 
placed in layers, the entire mass having any 
shape that may be preferred, and between each 
layer is interposed a new composition which 
facilitates the welding. The mass is then 
heated and subjected to mechanical pressure. 
The result is a homogeneous union. From 
billets of steel formed in this manner perfect 
sheets, nails, washers and other articles can 
be made. 





HE LINALOE-TREE, which abounds in the 
states of Puebla and Guerrero, Mexico, 
yields an essence which is in large demand as the 
base for exquisite perfumes. ‘The light yellow 
wood of the linaloe, which possesses a fragrance | 
resembling that of a mixture of the essences of 
lemon and jasmine, yields upon distillation a 
yellowish liquid, which is carefully husbanded. 
The processes employed by the workmen are 
primitive. The trees, cut into sticks of the size 
of cord-wood, are reduced to chips at the stills. 
HERE THE GIRLS ARE EASILY FIRstT. 
In a recent report on the results of 
extended measurements of mental traits in the 
two sexes, Prof. E. L. Thorndike said that in 
the measurement of abilities the greatest differ- 
ence found was the female superiority in the 
tests of impressibility, such as the rate and 
accuracy of perception, verbal memory and 
spelling. In these matters only about one-third | 
of the boys reach the median mark for girls. | 
In general the girls were found to be mentally 
less variable than the boys. 


T= Soi, Tuat BREEDS FINE Horsxs.— | 
In describing experiments made for the | 
Department of Agriculture on the effects of | 
lime and magnesia upon animal production, D. | 
W. May of the Kentucky Experiment Station 
remarks that it is a well-known fact that the 
greatest development in live stock has been 
attained in limestone regions. He adds that in 
the blue-grass region of Kentucky, long noted 
for the beauty and quality of its live stock, and 
especially of its thoroughbred horses, the soil 
has been formed largely by the disintegration 
of a limestone very rich in phosphates. But 
even in that favored region experiments are 
under way to determine whether the quality of | 
the animals may not be improved by the addition | 
of certain mineral elements to the food. | 


“*I wouldn't take 50 cents for it if I couldn't get 
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unis, ete. and ‘Album, 


= Ort Mexico, Ar 
TELEGRAPHY 


Rica, saEees, © Persia, 
Taught quickly. —_ t fill demand for opera 


xed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 
U.S., 25e. ——_ witd., iS 1908 List FREE. 
,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 





lished 1874; orsed by officials Western oI ae “ToL 
Co. Tetal cost: Tuition (telegraphy and Lt writing), 
board and room,6 mos.course.@8 reduced. 


Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Cipasctoe, Indiana. 











of woven cheviot in 
variouscluster stripes, 
with or without 
collars, 7 to 
14 years, 


98c. ¢ 


Our Fall 
Catalogue 
now ready, will be 
sent for 4 cents 
postage. Describes 
over 2,000 articles 
— 1,000 of which 
are illustrated — for 
the Complete Out- 
fitting of Boys, Girls and Infants. 








We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK. 
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This is a famous President of the 
U. S. who would never permit any 
soap to be used on his face but 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


To any one sending this president's name 
with a 2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, 
we will forward, postpaid, a most usefu l 
and ingenious pocket novelty called the 
Triplet—a key-ring, letter-opener, paper- 
cutter and screw-driver combined, an 
article that every man and boy will find 
many uses for every day. 








Some things that are said of 
the Triplet: 


another.’ 

** Just like Williams’ Shaving Soap, *the best 
thing out. 

“Just the tool I have been looking for for years.” 

“ Have used the Triplet constantly until I lost it 
a few days ago. I teel as if i had lost my best 








friend.” 


“Please send me 5 of the Triplets. 
handiest pocket t noveliy I ever saw. 


It’s the 
I want some 
for my friends.” 


Address Dept. 41, 


100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Holivia, } 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
Pr RICHEY HEAT, 
AFING and 

SUS HURN 

and all Afflictions of the Skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.” Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Delightful 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on re- 
of 25c. t Mennen’s (the original). Sample 
GE itAKD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


after shavi eat 
ceipt 


Sree. 


















Quality and Class count for more in a 
stove or range than in any other 
article of domestic use. 

The Garland Trade-Mark is an absolute 
guarantee of both. 

But One Quality and that the Best. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
Manufactured Only by 
The Michigan Stove Company, 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World, 








A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 
Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
llustrated Sheet sent on application. 
The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO, 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CITY: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


CHICAGO: 
131-137 Wabash Ave, 
Spreckels Bldg. 














GIVEN 


This magnificent 
PARLOR LAMP, 
beautifully decorated, 
with an order for 20 lbs. 
of New Crop 60c. Tea, 
or 20 Ibs. Baking Pow- 
der, 45c. a 1b., or an as- 
sorted order Teas and 
B. P., or 60 lbs. Bomosa 
Coffee, 33c. a lb. 
COUPONS, which can 
be exchanged for many 
MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS, 
given with every 25 cents’ 
worth of Tea, Coffee, 
Baking Powder, Spices 
and Extracts. 

Send to-day fcr cur Premium 
List, prices and directions. 





The J. B. Williams’ Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
* 











The Great American Tea Co. 
box 290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y. 


































By using the 


BURDICK 


CASH 
REGISTER 








It does for the 
home what a cash 
register does for 
a store. Pennies, 
nic kels and dimes dropped in the same slot, and 
the total registered in large, clear figures. Opens 
only at even dollars or at $5. 00 and $10.00. Sent 
prepaid for ®2.50. Write for Booklet. 

The BURDICK & DE BLOIS MFG. CO., 
441 Asylum 8t., Hartford, Conn. 























School Children Should Drink 





Children require a nutritious, palatable table 
| drink. coffee 
are injurious, as they impair both the digestion 
and nerves of a growing child. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk healthful, 


It is well known that tea and 


is invigorating, upbuilds and 


| strengthens the brain, nerves and muscles. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk contains, in the form of a 
tempting food-drink, pure, rich milk, fro mm our own dai 
ries, combined with an extract of the choicest grains. It 
is very nourishing, delicious, and easily digested. Put up 
in powder form, instantly prepared by stirring in hot or 

| cold water, without further cook ing or addition of milk. 

















CRYSTAL | 


Domino 
SUGAR ; 


“Teme kali) 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in 


bulk. It is 


handling. ence, no dirt, no waste, no 


A 
Triumph 
Ty 


Sugar 
Making! 


b. sealed boxes! 


acked at the refinery and opened in the household ; — there is no intermediate 
ssible adulteration. 
piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 


Every piece alike—and every 
Conve- 


nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
cellence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed snes... bears the design of a 


“Domino” Mask, “Domino” Stonés, the nam 
of the manufacturers, You will be 
pleased when you have tried it a yous te 

and is manufactured only by HAVEMEY Rs 


pleased pm 2 —~_-~e 


e of “Crystal Domino,” as well as the names 
ou open a box. You will be oe 
. It is sold by oe first-class Grocer. 

& ELDER SUGAR R INERY, NEW YORK. 





In TABLET form, also, ready to eat as a quick school 


luncheon, or in place of candy, at recess, or between 
meals. In both natural and chocolate flavor. 
Samples of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent 


All druggists sell it. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A 


&4 Farringdon Road, London, England 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Canada, 
Established 1873 


free upon request. 








‘SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS” 


Your Choice 
Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and 
the quality known to be the 
best made, if you ask your 
dealer for wares stamped with 
the trade mark— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Not alone Spoons, but Forka, 

Knives, and a great variety of 

Fancy Serving Pieces can be sup- 
plied to match. Remember 
the complete stamp 


"1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Our Catalogue J-“99” 
is free. 








Meriden Britannia Co. 


(Laternati< 


MERIDEN, 
Conn. 


ALSO 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA. 


Sold by 
leading Dealers 
ever yw here. 








It’s a boy’s great- 
est delight. It makes 
for self-control and 
manliness— builds self- 
respect. He may be re- 
quired to protect his own or his 
country’s life some time. Let him 
learn how in the most pleasurable 
way possible, without danger, noise, smoke or 
powder. No. 3 gives 1,000 shots without reloading. 


Daisy and Sentinel 
Air Rifles 


are absolutely accurate and the best made 
walnut stocks, handsome nickeled steel barrels, 
improved sights and interchangeable parts. 


No. Daisy Rereater, shoots BB shot 48 times . . $1.25 
No. 20th Century Daisy, shoots shot or darts . 1.00 
He. Daley 1000- 0-Bhot, "Winchester Action.... 

~ Single Shot, shoots BB shot... . 
Ne. Repeater, automatic, 303 shot . . 

{ Dar‘s, easerted colcrs, per dozen, prepaid, 35 cts. 

If your dealer don’t sell them send us his 
name and we will send you any style from 

factory, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


J/Uustrated Booklet Free. 


THE DAISY MFG. CO., 
Plymouth, Mich, 


S.A. 


















THE YVOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

y 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








POSTPONING OLD AGE. 


S the Irishman said, if there is 
anything inevitable in life to 
one who lives long enough, it 
is the coming of old age. It 
seems, then, rather unfair to 
the middle-aged reader to 
raise false hopes of avoiding 
the unavoidable by such a 
title as that which heads this 
article. There is no intention 
of saying that old age can be 
prevented. The only way to 

effect that is to die young, yet by right living the 
more serious changes of old age can be postponed 
almost indefinitely, and when they do come their 
advent will be so gradual as to be almost unper- 
ceived. 

The changes proper to old age consist funda- 
mentally, or at least primarily, it is believed, in a 
substitution of one set of cells in the body for 
another set; in the overwhelming and stifling of 
what are called the noble elements or cells by the 
common cells. 

The cells—that innumerable host of minute indi- 
vidualities of which the entire body is built up— 
are of two very distinct sorts. One set comprises 
the nerve cells, the secreting cells, the muscle 
cells, and all those concerned in the performance 
of the vital actions—digestion and assimilation, 
movement, thought, everything in fact relating to 
corporeal existence. These cells make up the 
essential parts of the brain and nerves, the various 
organs, the secreting glands, and the heart and 
other muscles of the body. They are called the 
noble elements or cells. The other set comprises 
the framework of the body, the bony structures, 
the fibrous envelopes and connective tissues. 
They are essential as constituting the supports of 
the body and all its parts; but they perform no 
vital functions, and hence are called the common 
elements. 

Now the essential fact which underlies the 
physical alterations of old age is a disturbance in 
equilibrium between these two sets of cells. The 
common cells are the hardier. They have nothing 
to do but to grow, and so they grow and strangle 
the noble cells by their pressure. The latter are 
killed off one by one, and thereby the functions of 
the aged are disturbed. Physical and mental 
strength declines, the powers of endurance are 
weakened, digestion is impaired, and in every 
part there is diminished vitality. The hill has 
been climbed, the summit reached, and after a 
brief tarry there in the exhilaration of the full 
enjoyment of life, the descent has begun. How 
the wheels may be braked so that this descent 
shall be gradual, easy and even pleasant must be 
reserved for a future article. 
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THE KHEDIVE AT HOME. 


he visit to Great Britain of Abbas Pasha, 

Khedive of Egypt, inspired a good deal of 
literature about him and his interesting country— 
naturally, since England has a larger stake in 
Egypt than has any other nation. According to 
one book, “Cairo and the Khedive,” by Mr. G. M. 
Fenn, this ruler, who was born in 1874 and came 
to his throne in 1892, is an open-minded man of 
high culture and intelligence. 

When receiving the diplomatists in audience, he 
can converse in English with the British or United 
States ministers, and in French with the represent- 
ative of that republic; and he is as much at home 
in German as in the language spoken by the repre- 
sentative of the Ottoman Empire, or in that most 
difficult of Oriental languages, Arabic, in which 
he is frequently obliged to discuss intricate details 
of policy. “ 

The khedive’s advanced ideas are not confined 
to political affairs. Although he is a devout son 
of Islam, he has chosen to renounce some of the 
customs of his race. Thus his wife, the khedivah, 
to whom he is devotedly attached, is the sole 
partner of his life, and the Oriental love of ease, 
luxury and display finds little expression in his 
habits. 

He is an early riser, and never indulges in the 
afternoon siesta. He scrupulously abstains from 
wines or spirits, as the Koran commands. What 
is more, he is a total abstainer from tobacco,— 
probably for the purpose of setting an example to 
the youth among his people,—and this in a land 
where everybody smokes cigarettes from morning 
till night. 

Like many other men who “shitin delights and 
live laborious days,” Abbas Pasha finds time for 
a variety of employments. Not only a ruler, a 
statesman, a linguist and a soldier, he practises 
farming and stock-raising, and takes a keen 
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interestin mechanics. One of his favorite pursuits 
is to purchase and redeem waste and desert lands, 
transforming them by drainage and irrigation into 
rich and fertile fields. 

By way of pastime the khedive will mount the 
engine and drive the train which runs through 
Montaza to Ras-el-Tin; or on other occasions 
he will descend into the engine-room of his 
steam-yacht, Mahroussa, and manipulate the 
levers during one of the voyages that he often 
makes. 

It would be too much to expect that even so 
liberal-minded a Moslem as the khedive should 
set aside all the prejudices of his race; and so, 
although the magnificent salons of his palace 
are thronged with foreign visitors and guests of 
both sexes on the occasion of balls and receptions, 
the khedivah is never present. However, she is 
not entirely shut off from the gaiety of such 
assemblies. 

One of the windows of the grand ballroom opens 
into the domestic portion, so to speak, of the 
palace. A heavily cushioned, throne-like chair 
occupies the recess behind the window. This is 
the khedivah’s chair, from which she and the 
khedive’s mother can witness a ball—themselves 
unseen because of the trelliswork with which the 
opening is covered. Seldom does a Mohammedan 
woman come any nearer to taking part in a public 
assembly, and the khedive’s subjects would bit- 
terly resent any suggestion that she should. 


* ¢ 
WOLVERINE FUR. 


he American glutton or wolverine, which is 

found almost exclusively in the northern part 
of the continent, and is especially numerous in 
the Rocky Mountains near the arctic circle, is 
an animal cordially hated by trappers in those 
regions. In dentition and general structure it 
resembles the marten, but in shape it is so much 
like a small bear that some writers place it among 
the Urside. The average length of the wolverine 
is about two and one half feet, and its weight about 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. It is very strong for 
its size, however, and wonderful stories are told 
of its cunning and voracity. 


The appearanse of one of these animals in the 
neighborhood of a line of traps is sufficient cause 
for alarm, for it will follow along the whole line, 
and steal both the bait and the captured animals, 
and dig up and destroy caches of provisions. Itis 
too cunning and too suspicious to be caught 
except in very carefully concealed traps, and the 
hunter, who must kill the animal or lose many 
valuable — makes a systematic hunt for it. 
none of his traps is safe until the animal has been 

In the United States the fur of the wolverine is 
not considered very valuable, and trappers get 
little of it; but the Eskimos value the skin highly, 
and will give large sums of money or many Valu- 
able furs to obtain it. Unlike other fur, that 
of the wolverine possesses a peculiar property. 
Moisture will not adhere to or congeal on it. 
Because of this pocumeety it is almost indispen- 
sable to the natives of the far north They cut 
the skin into narrow strips and sew it to the 
edges of their hoods where the hoods come in 
contact with their faces. The fur affords the 
necessary protection from cold, and the moisture 
from the skin and from the breath does not 
congeal on it. Hoods faced with other kinds of 
fur soon become, in those high latitudes, a mass 
of frost and icicles. 
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AUTHOR AND CHILD. 


writer of fairy tales is credited by the Kansas 
City Journal with saying that while he was 
at a well-known winter resort recently, a lady who 





had a penchant for meeting all sorts of celebrities 
secured an introduction to him, and asked permis- 

sion to present her little daughter, a miss of seven | 
“who knows every one of your books by heart.” 


The young lady, lank-haired and round-eyed, | 
extended her hand in a mechanical fashion, | 
and, staring straight into the author’s face, she 
remarked : | 

“I think you’re a very wonderful man.” 

Somewhat embarrassed by this direct praise, ' 
the children’s author patted her head and asked: 

““Why do you say that, my dear?” 

“Because mama told me to,’”? answered the 


child, cOmplacently, and in the laughter that | 
followed the stricken mother made her escape. | 


*® © 
THE COURT’S LITTLE JOKE. 


justice of one of the Brooklyn courts is credited 

by the New York Times with a splendid and 

entirely successful effort to lighten the tedium of 
a trial. 

A suit for damages for assault was recentl 
tried before him. e plaintiff had been knocked 
down by the defendant, and severely handled 
while he was prostrate. One of the witnesses was 
reluctant to answer the questions put to him, and 
the court upheld him. 

“Your honor does not seem to see the underlying 
peer in this case,’’ expostulated the attorney 

‘or the plaintiff. 

“It seems to me,” replied the justice, “that the 

underlying principal in this case is your client.” 


* © 


UNDER A NEW TITLE. 


he Washington Post credits a white-haired 
matron of that city with a clever musical joke. 
She was listening, in company with a young man 
from the State Department, to the music of a 
pianist. 
The selections were all new to the young man 
till the ‘Wedding March” of Mendelssohn began. 
“That’s familiar,” said he. “I’m not strong on 
jousle, but I know I’ve heard that before. What 


The matron’s eyes twinkled with mischief. 
“That,” said she, “is the ‘Maiden’s Prayer.’ ” 
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WILLING TO DO HIS PART. 


n old farmer, says the St. James’s Budget, once 

took tea with a former Duke and Duchess of 

Buccleuch, at Drumlanrig Castle, his grace’s 
Dumfriesshire estate. 


His first cup of tea was gone almost before the 
duchess had poured it out. — and again his 
cup was passed along to the head of the table. 
At the sixteenth cup the duchess became uneasy 
about the supply on hand. “How many cups do 
you take, John?” she asked 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 














“How mony do ye gie?” John asked, cannily, - 


Farewell, Inkwell! 


“Father is going to get 
me a pen like his. No more 
inkwells to upset, no inky 
fingers or soiled clothes." 











Never blots or leaks or 
scratches. Just the thing 
for the boy or girl in 
school. Saves worry and 
anxiety for mothers. 

If it isn't an Ideal, it 
isn't a WATERMAN. 


Dealers Everywhere. 


L.E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broapway, New York. 
8 School Street, 138 Montgomery Street, 
ston. San Francisco, Cal. 











When telegraphing Santa Claus please mention 
WATERMAN IDEAL. 











IT’S ALL PURE 


COCOA 


| WALTER BAKER’S 
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Highest 
Awards 
in 
Europe 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 























Model “ Ctassique,"’ Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. | 


May we send you our new catalogue 
and explain our method for supplying 
purchasers with our pianos easily, safely, 
and to their advantage wherever they 
may live? If we have no dealer in your 
vicinity we will, at your request, ship 
any style of upright or grand piano that 
we maké, to be tried in your home be- 
fore you decide to purchase, not to be 
retained unless entirely satisfactory, we 
paying all railway freights if it fails to 
please you in any way. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


_We sell on easy Dog in the most remote city or 
village in the United States as conveniently as in Boston, 
requiring but a small cash payment, balance in 12, 24 or 
36 equal monthly payments, practically renting the piano 
till it is paid for. Ivers & Pond Pianos are of but one 
grade, the highest, and excel in tone quality, durability 
and tune-staying properties. Old pianos taken in ex- 
change. Your name and valuable information will be 
sent free. We may save you $50 or $100 in the purchase 
of a piano, We can certainly save you all chances of 
getting an inferior instrument. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 





115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





OCT. 15, 1903 
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7 Mail Orders Only 
aot , ) Suits and 
+ | Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week 


$8 to 
$40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 























We Guarantee to Fit You. 


The prettiest garment is absolutely worthless 
unless it fits nicely. Ready-made garments are 
made up by the thousands for ready-made fig- 
ures. They lack individuality and rarely have 
either style or fit. Then again you are likely to 
find exact duplicates of them being worn by 
others. We keep no ready-made goods, but 
make every garment especially to order. 
OUR METHOD. You choose your style from 
a _ our catalogue, illustrating 
126 of the latest New York fashions, and your 
material from our stock of over 400 foreign and 
domestic fabrics, samples of which we will send 
Free. You may select the jacket of one style, the 
skirt of another and the sleeve of a third, if you 
prefer, and have the garment made according to 
your own taste, thus giving it an individualit 
of which ready-made garments are entirely devoi 
OUR SYSTEM. We cut.and make our gar- 
—_ ments according to our own 
original system, which is used by no other con- 
cern, This is one of the secrets of our wonderful 
success in making perfect-fitting garments from 
measurements sent us by mail. Under our 
method we emphasize the good points of the 
figure and conceal the defects. 

OUR GUARANTEE. Yow take no risk in 

dealing with us. We 
know we can fit you, but if a garment which we 
make for you is not absolutely satisfactory in 
every respect, send it back promptly and we will 
refund your money. Our prices are reasonable, 
we can save you the storekeeper’s profit of from 
$5 to $20 on every garment, as we sell you as 
cheaply as we will your local merchant. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes + 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Visiting Costumes, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35 
We Make a Specialty of 
Brides’ Travelling Suits, 
$10 to $35 


We Pay Express Charges to Any 
Part of the United States. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of 
dress, who will, if you desire, aid you in select- 
ing styles and materials. When you send us an 
order, they will look after it while it is in the 
cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it 
were made under your personal supervision by 
your own dressmaker. 

Send to-day for our Winter Catalogue No. 48, 
and a large assortment of newest samples, sent 

ree by return mail. State whether you wish 
samples for suits or cloaks, and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 Years. 
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this lonely little monument, the Gosport 

church, with a history stretching far back 
into the past. It was built in 1685, and the 
timbers used were obtained from the wrecks of 
Spanish vessels. Twice it has been partially 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt. 

But the thriving village of Gosport, to which 
it belonged, is gone, swept off the face of the 
earth. So the little church stands solitary. It 
does not fall into line with the hotels and 
summer homes, which have taken the place of 
the low cottages of the fishermen, with their 
lichen - embroidered 


0’ the highest rock on Star Island stands 


teenth day of May 
and they do any 
Dameg they shall be 
taken up and the 
owner of the Kow 
shall pay teen shil- 
lings old tenor to the 
Kow constabel and 
one half he shall 
have and the other 
shall give to the poor 
of the place. 
Mr. Dainel Randel, 
kow Constabel. 

This another 
record : 

On Mareh 11, 1762, A general free Voot past 
amongst the inh: ibents that eve ry fall of the year 
when Mr. Revd John Tucke has his wood to 
Carry home every man will not com that is abel 
to com shall pay forty shillings ould tenor. 

Star Island contains but one hundred and 
fifty acres, and boasted at one time six hundred 
inhabitants. This was prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. The people remaining upon the 
islands after this period were, almost without 
exception, the poorer and more ignorant class ; 
and they ‘‘ went rapidly down into untold 
depths of misery. . . . In no place of the size 
has there been a greater consumption of rum 

since the world be- 


gan.’’ 





is 








roofs and porches. Sad- 
eyed, it seems to be 
waiting, with pathetic 
patience, for Time to 
finish his work and 
sweep it away, as the 
village has been swept 
already. 

The Isles of Shoals, 
lying in the bosom of 
the Atlantic, nine miles 
from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, are sup- 
posed to have been 
visited by John Smith 
in the year 1614, and 
there is a pile of rocks 
on the summit of Ap- 
pledore, which the 
Shoalers hold, with re- 
ligious fervor, to have 








Mr. Reuben Moody, 
who lived at the Shoals 
for a few months dur- 
ing the year 1822, de- 
scribes the condition of 
things as fearful. In 
1823 Miss Peabody of 
Newburyport went to 
live among them, and 
did much to help them 
during the three years 
of her stay. She lived 
at the parsonage, and 
took seven of the des- 
titute little girls to live 
with her. She taught 
the school, visited the 
families, read to such 
audiences as she could 
gather on Sundays, and 








been set up by this taught the women who 
famous man at that THE GOSPORT CHURCH. would learn to sew, 
time. It is as well to knit, card and spin, 


hold with the Shoalers—for who knows? And 
skepticism dissolves the romantic picture of the 
sturdy old fellow, in picturesque dress, stand- 
ing there with the air of possession, directing 
the setting of that pile, which was to say to 
later comers, ‘‘ John Smith set foot here first.’’ 

‘* Bitten by the bitter brine for unknown 
ages,’’ swept over by wind, rain and snow, 
these islands may well be bare and bleak. Yet 
there is an ineffable charm about them, a subtle | 
loveliness quite irresistible. The air is filled | 
with the wonderful sound of the sea; eac h | 
island, each rock has its own peculiar note. 
Guided by these sounds, the Shoaler, to whom 


| and tried in every way to lift them out of their 
| degradation into a better life. 

The ministers and teachers who went among 
| the ‘‘heathen’’ at the Isles of Shoals had a hard 
|time of it, but they persevered, and in due 

time the seed sown brought forth its fruit, and 
the Shoalers, emerging gradually from their 
degenerate condition, began to help themselves. 

One of the teachers at the Isles of Shoals has 

left a memorial which will stand as long as the 
| rocks upon the rocky shore resist the action of 
time and tide. Poor Miss Underhill—so the 
story runs — went out to a rocky seat on the 
side of the cliff, one day, to read, and perhaps 
to watch the ocean. It may have 
been one of those seductive days when 








MISS UNDERHILL’S CHAIR. 


each is familiar and distinct, can tell his bear- | 


ings in the dark almost as well as when the sun 
is shining. ‘‘flog Island is erying—look out | 
for a storm,’’ the Shoalers say. 

In 1715 Star Island separated from the town- 
ship of Appledore, and became an independent | 
town under the name of Gosport. It was a 
thriving town up to the time of the War of the | 

Revolution. Then, the islands being entirely | 
at the merey of the English, the government 
ordered the inhabitants to leave the islands, 
and most of them complied. 

There was then an academy at the Shoals, a 
tavern, a court-house, salt-works and a rope- 
walk. Benning Wentworth, as royal governor 
of New Hampshire, issued his last proclamation 
from Star. In 1676 William Pepperrell of 
Cornwall, England, came to the Isles of Shoals, 
and lived there for more than twenty years. 
**He was the father of Sir William Pepperrell, 
the most famous man Maine ever produced.’’ 

-art of the islands belong to the State of 
Maine, the rest to New Hampshire. 

A ghostly, ruinous old building still stands | 
on Star Island, called the ‘‘ Parsonage,’’ and 
bearing the date 1732. If the date is correct, 


good Mr. Tucke probably lived there, but it is | 


difficult to conceive of this shell having once 
been a happy home. Mr. Tucke lived at the 
islands for more than forty years. He was a 
graduate of Harvard of the class of 1723, was 
ordained at the Shoals July 20, 1732, and died 
there August 12, 1773, when the islands were 
at the height of their prosperity. 

Some of the town records are very quaint. 
Here is one: 

This is a Leagel vot by the ton meeting, that if 
any presson or pressons shall leave their Cowks 


the murmuring of the water lulls one 
into forgetfulness, or possibly the book 
was too engrossing. Be that as it may, 
she became oblivious to the fact of 
tides, nor noticed, in her absorption, 
the eager waves stretching nearer and 
nearer. Then came a wave larger than 
his fellows, and reaching a point they 
had failed to reach, lifted the astonished 
Miss Underhill out of her ‘‘chair,’’ and 
carried her into the sea and she was 
seen no more. But the visitors at the 
Shoals may see her chair. 

Fishing has ever been the chief indus- 

try at the Shoals, and wandering over the bare 
and hoary rocks and ledges, it is easy to people 
them in fancy with the haggard watchers of 
‘long ago—wives and mothers, with blanched 
ee and streaming hair, wringing their 
hands, perhaps, in wild despair, as they 
| watched, without power to help in any way, 
| the little fishing-vessels reeling in before the 
| | gale. And to help the picture there is the noise 
| of the sea,—that wonderful sound, —unchanged 
jin tone, since it murmured or thundered, 
| according to its mood, in the ears of the Gosport 
fishermen and their wives and little ones. 
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AN EYE FOR THE FUTURE. 


M: Jones had a modern house, filled with 
modern furniture, but he knew what should 
be in the possession of every family of good 
standing, and he made sure of having it. 

**See this,’’ he said to Mrs. Jones one day, 
| calling her attention to a large plush-covered 
| chair which had arrived during her absence. 
| “I found this in a shop in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and I ordered it packed and sent on, 
and I’ve kept it to surprise you. It’s a good, 
|comfortable shape, and we'll have it for an 
heirloom. ’’ 

**But it looks so new and fresh, 
feebly protested Mrs. -Jones. 

‘*Pooh! What of that?’’ said her husband. 
‘“*T guess there never was an heirloom yet that 
didn’t have to make a start. I’ve seen enough 
of ’em, and I know. We’ve got our children 
and those that’ll come after ’em to think of. 
Willie is four and the baby’s two, and it’s high 
time we set about it.’’ 
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When in search of health 
and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice froin Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet {¥- 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.¥ 


AMATEUR PHOTOS. 


How to paint them in water-colors taught by mail. 
No preparation for sale. Furnish your own materials. 
We teach only, like Lamson prints, Free illustrated 
booklet. Lamson School for Painting, Portland, Me. 


MY SITUATION 


h J. P. SQUIRE & CO. was obtained for me b 

Battles College of Actual Business and Shorthanc 

— E. O. ARNOLD, Somerville. Write to Burdett C lege, 
694 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


THE ROYAL GARMENT HANGER 
Adjusts and folds 18 inches to 61-2. 
Nickel Plated. Booklet for Postal. 


By Mail, 30 cts. 
ROYAL MFG. CO., 
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THIS LITTLE FELLOW WEARS A 


Marseilles Medicated Sachet 
AND YOUR CHILDREN SHOULD. 
A safeguard against Diphtheria, Scar 
let Fever, Croup, etc. Prevents “the 
whoop” in whooping-cough. Contains 
eucalyptus and tar, and is hung about 
the neck. Soothes teething babies. 
At your druggists, or by mail 10c. 
H. P. Elsey, Dept. P, Springfield, Mass. 
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Ask your neighbor about the DIGHTON, 








5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 


Heat 
Your 
House 














Concord, N. H. sini w ALL COMPLETE, 
+ M ||| Digh 
Man Who Owns IghtON Furnace 
his home or has property === if your olf furnac @ hi ne give ag te e 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” write to us for a price on a“ new 
See la ad.in Aut h iss G ON, Crery an arrantec 
We send full A EUR gt aa PORTLAND ee P 5 site _ 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. J} |] Write for Catalogue Taunton, Mass 
Blizz ard Pr 0 of Perhaps he heats HIS House with one, 
Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 







with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 

Better than an overcoat for facing 

cold and work together. Warm, dur- 

able, comfortable. Ask your de ‘ale ee 

or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35, 
JOWN H. PARKER, Dept. A, 
25 James St., Malden, Mass. 























and money and makes sha- 
French Calf—the best Razor Sirep in the world. Price 


A perfect Razor, guaranteed 
iy to keep its edge one year 
LL rv = 

mmm Ws vingapleasure,whilea cheap 
razor always means <— om- 

fort. Price $2.00 prepaid. of r Strops. 
$1.00 prepaid. Kither or both sent prepaid upon 
receipt of price by John Bestgen, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 105 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


without honing. Saves time 
A remarkable combination of Arabian Horsehide and 
The PRIDE of the Kitchen 












SPICED SEASONING 


for delicately Severin fremings for Turkey, 
Chicken, Fowl, ¥ sh, Game, Croquettes, 
Escalloped Oy he ae. i Mtaae from the granu- 
lated leaves of fragrant sweet herbs and choice 
selected spices, it gives better results than a 
dozen varieties. Your grocer has Bell’s or can 
get it. 


SAMPLE FREE 


to any woman sending the name of her grocer, 
if he does not sell Bell’s Spiced Seasoning, 
or for 10 cents booklet of recipes and can con- 
taining enough to flavor the dressing for one 
hundred pounds of meat or poultry. 

The William G. Bell Company, 
56 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass, 

























ite THOrO 


WARREN 


Pure South American Hair Mattress, the 
cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress made, 
Length of service, quality and com- 
fort considered, it is the che apest. 
Made in two parts, best ticking. 
Delivered express paid to any part of New Lk ee eg 


CHARLES G. WARREN, Manufacturer, 
259-261 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 




















X-RAY] 


St ve Polish 


















Show In ¢ ets 

his te ist upon gettin 
hy athe x RK ee tove P volts h. 
Dealer Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 






" as paste or liquid polishes, X-RAY 

ives a guic k, brilliant lustre, and 
does not burn off. A 2-cent stamp will bring 
a Sample from L AMONT. CORL ISS & CO., 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 


| rourist 
Car 
Excursions 


Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 



















Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. I. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
sOWS0 




















Burdett 
College 


Admits New 
Pupils Daily 


Business Shorthand 


Individual instruction. 
Situations for competent pupils. 
Prospectus free at office or by mail. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 

















RANGES & HEATERS 
Standard of Quality 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
BOSTON 
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632 Road 
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See That 








CRYSTAL 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
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BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 
































Quickly prepared with Eider Down Codfish Cake, absolutely boneless. 
Others May Be Bst FIDE R DOWN Brand Is 
strictly pure codfish of superior quality. In sealed packages at your dealers. 
Ask for it and insist on getting it. Send 2-cent stamp for valuable Book of 

Recipes, ‘‘Over 250 Ways to Cook and Serve Fish.”’ 
Established 1862. SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
OUR PRODUCTS FROM THE SEA ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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and Consider 
Four Minutes 


at either of our Booths in 
the big Fair now in progress 
in Boston. But you need 
not go to any fair to con- 
sider 













(1) Minute Tapioca 
(2) Minute Gelatine 
(3) Minute Jella-Crysta 


at your Grocer’s. 


Or, send us five two-cent 
stamps to pay postage 
and get samples of the 
above and the * Story 
of the Minute Man,’’ 
with hours of Minute 
Recipes, illustrated with fine 


Address Dept. F, photo-engravings and rich color-plates. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., ORANGE, MASS. 








(4) Minute Malta-Coffeena 































pigs is generous and furnishes mankind 
with fruits of many flavors, for mankind 
likes variety. Following Nature’s plan, we apply 
the special Baker process to these various 
fruits and provide the world with pure extracts, 
possessing the actual fruit juices with all their 
flavoring properties preserved. They 
cost but a trifle more than 
miserable imitations, and 

being stronger, they are 
cheapest in the end. 
ASK FOR THEM 
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Contains the rich 








Which costs less because it takes less 
for Cooking and Drinking. It is 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 


(Made in Amsterdam, Holland) 


NOTE.— Send two 2-cent stamps to pay postage on a two-cup sample of this delicious Cocoa, 
and get a tiny booklet of Bensdorp Recipes and two dainty mounted Delft blue panels. 


The Can in the Yellow Wrapper 


Double Strength Cocoa 


BENSDORP’S 
COCOA 


BU 


4 Address Dept. C, STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





















READ THIS LETTER. 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY. 


Gentlemen. I received your premium, the 
“Crack-Shot” Rifle, and am MUCH PLEASED 
WITH IT. Thanking you for same, 

Yours truly, 
G. A. PUTNEY, Guilford, Conn. 


It sells for $4.00. 


We Give It Away for 
Coupons saved from cans of 


Union Club 
Coffee 


SOLD BY LEADING 
GROCERS. 


Save the Coupons 
for Premiums. 


UN ON’ | 


Tre “ CRACK-SHOT ” is one 

of the very best small -bore 
rifles. Weighs but 4 lbs. Shoots 
.22 short cartridges. 


A Splendid Rifle. 
A Popular Premium. 








Send for Premium List. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





Successors to 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO. 
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SAR 


SVS GZ 


The great labor-saver. Easily applied with a 
damp cloth—polishes quickly with a dry one. 


Makes no dust. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
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“They'll Please You, Madam.” 


They please everybody because they are not 
only made from the choicest materials and are 
nutritious and wholesome, but they are baked 
by our special process of toasting, 
. which gives a flavor different from 
that of any cracker you ever 
tasted. You can’t realize the 
difference till you try them. 


Toasted 
Butter  gucrl 
Crackers | Ss 














Family Size, 25 cents. \ YOUR 
Small Size, 10 cents. ! GROCER. 


CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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